In Amicitia 
by JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


he poet, the thinker, the public figure, the whole man—Allen 

Tate’s personality is greatly distinguished in our time. It goes 

back partly to his inheritance; and maybe to his Juck in having 
been born under a benign constellation. And what other causes of dis- 
tinction might there be? There is one at least; he could earn it. 

But Tate entered upon his scene at a time when its intellectual 
climate was particularly distraught and uncertain; or it may be that 
our own time will always seem more desperate than previous ones have 
been, At any rate I will try to sketch some of the intangibles in the 
background against which he emerged. When we consider the here and 
the now, we observe many fine minds which belong to the specialist 
thinkers, to the scientists; who know what they are doing, and are 
admirable in their profession. Their thinking pertains to “l’ordre des 
actions,” the phrase which Valéry underlined in order to distinguish 
the grand physical scientist in Descartes from the somewhat muddled 
metaphysician; to the order of action, which is primary. And there is 
a bigger and better kind of mind, or at least a kind more comprehen- 
sive and more imaginative, which is flooded with metaphysics and a 
precarious but passionate concern for “last things.” Specifically, minds 
of this sort exercise themselves with religious dispositions, and the 
equally metaphysical “judgment of taste,” as that appears In poems 
and fine arts. Religion offers a faith to go by; professing it though we 
cannot prove it, and adhering to it by stubborn, slogging will, but rein- 
forced by the rites and disciplines of the religious institution and the 
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company of the congregation of believers, we can order the conduct 
of our lives in that dignity to which human creatures seem to aspire. 
And the arts? They have no institutional organization; but they offer 
individual masterpieces of the imagination which represent our life 
lifted momentarily into impossible perfections of taste; the moments 
are miraculous but their epiphanies are spontaneous and separate, 
not fit for systematic faith. Which is better? Evidently we can do pretty 
well with either; with a system of mysteries embraced by faith, or a 
profusion of arts bringing fresh mysteries every day. Election may be 
said to be according to the natural habit or temperament of the mind. 
But there cannot but be a little of both temperaments in us all. And 
something of the scientific temperament too; for we must have it to 
make our livelihood; and we respect its powers when we observe the 
labors of the professional scientists, perhaps intricate beyond our under- 
standing, which make the job so much easier for us. But here are three 
kinds of mind at once; one is scientific, and two are metaphysical. The 
two are at war instantly against the scientist when he denies the neces- 
sity of metaphysics; but the two have somewhat the character of alter- 
natives, and are fully capable of contending with each other. The mind 
of our society, and even the individual mind, is divided within itself, 
and torn by opposed interests which it cannot harmonize. 

And now for our proper subject. Allen Tate’s mind is exceptional 
in its harmony, and we will note its characteristic decisions as we go 
along. His personality is as whole and undivided, and it is as steady, 
as it is vivid. Allen would readily have found his role in the Golden 
Age of Hellenism, or in classical Rome, or the Elizabethan Renais- 
sance. All the powers of the mind engaged at once in the great figures 
of those ages. And if he had been of middle age in Virginia during the 
Civil War, he would have been a statesman, or a warrior, and he would 
have retired like General Lee afterwards to the university, but in the 
role of poet in residence. Yes, and if it had been fated—and even in 
this age it may be fated, in view of the religious establishment which 
survives so resolutely from “the age of faith’—Allen would have been 
a theologian and a poet in those Middle Ages when there was a sort 
of closure of the whole mind under the religious prescription. There 
was not in theory any division within that mind. It was not necessarily 
contemplated that the right hand would have to be jealous of the free- 
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dom of the left hand. And here I take the right hand as standing for 
religion, and the left hand as standing for poetry and literature. 

But I must explain. I am thinking of an old book which describes 
and rates all the human virtues. It is a sort of pagan bible, and as a stu- 
dent I used to repair to it now and then even of my own volition, and 
still do; it is the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle. In this treatise 
friendship is regarded as the sum and crown of the common single vir- 
tues. In its highest form Aristotelian friendship requires both intellec- 
tual and moral maturity; its best exercise is when two well qualified 
friends talk long and fruitfully together with perfect understanding. 
But the fact is that Allen’s personality was always more harmonious 
than mine, and unfolded more surely and happily. At twenty his mind 
was further on its road than mine when I had passed thirty. So it has 
not been an equal friendship; not according to the specifications of 
Aristotle. But I will elect not to make too much of the irregularity; 
it may not have mattered a great deal. ‘To the best of my knowledge 
there has. been an excellent understanding between us for more than 
thirty years; and I have felt as pleased and comfortable in his company 
as in any which I have been offered. Perhaps in more of those thirty 
years than not we have met no oftener than two or three times the 
whole year long. But when we met we started talking where we had 
left off before. 

Mr. Tate is an eminent figure now, but when I first met him he was 
exposed to certain of the ignominies of youth, and one of them was to 
be registered in my freshman writing course at Vanderbilt. I have not 
known another in that low predicament who came and stayed with 
his colors flying so high. He had a native sense, or at least a very early 
sense, of being called to the vocation of literature, and he had decided 
to start his writing at the top. It was my rule to follow old pedagogical 
custom and prescribe elementary exercises to the freshmen, but he 
would have none of that. He wrote essays about the literary imagina- 
tion, with corollary excursions into linguistics and metaphysics; they 
were slightly bewildering to me in more ways than one. But I would 
not have stopped him if I could; he was a step beyond my experience, 
but I figured that perhaps he had really discovered a way to the top 
which might be worth knowing. It would consist in assuming topo- 
graphically the terrain where the top writers seem to inhabit, and 
plunging with all one’s might into the current of ideas and language 
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within which they moved so splendidly. And so, exactly so, the method 
proved out in his case a little while later. 

He was never what we call an imitative writer. But his early writing 
was eclectic, and had literary resources which were not the property of 
our region at that time. Whether poetry or prose, it was done in the 
consciousness of a body of literature which was unknown to his fellow 
students, and to my faculty associates and myself, unless it was by the 
purest hearsay. A new literature had made its brilliant beginnings, and 
there were advanced journals and books which were full of it if we 
had looked. Besides the part which was indigenous to our language, 
there was the literature of nineteenth century France, which after the 
necessary lag was being imported in volume. Allen in his student days 
was reading Baudelaire and Mallarmé. If I am not mistaken, he was 
already quoting de Gourmont on the “dissociation of ideas’; that 
destructive feat of genius which simply abandons the familiar image 
when it is dying, that is to say when its power has weathered away 
though it is the image under which the idea once offered its lovely face; 
and that vital sequel when the teeming imagination is required to take 
hold of the idea again and find for it another incarnation in a fresh 
image; for all things pass. But I am grateful to Allen even more for 
introducing me to the critical essays of Mr. T. S. Eliot in The Sacred 
Wood, and to his poems; in that order. I believe Allen must have 
just graduated from the university when the time came for him to write 
to me, with as much agitation as I ever knew him to register, about a 
new work called The Waste Land. 

As champion of the new literature—though ever so fastidious in his 
elections—among people who did not know anything about it, and 
were as likely as not to resist it when they were made to know, Allen 
had a mission in Tennessee which he was ten years discharging, during 
his intermittent residence among us. Because he was young, and in his 
address as polite and charming as he was firm, we scarcely noticed 
that we were being instructed. 

I will make comment upon the two “movements” of the Nashville 
writers with whom Allen was associated during the ‘twenties of this 
century, which happened to be his own twenties too. Then for conclu- 
sion I will comment more diffidently upon a later action which he 
took alone, when the Vanderbilt friends were far away and not in 
touch. 
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The Fugitive group got out a small quarterly of verse under that 
name for four years, but the Saturday night meetings had been going 
as early as 1920, two years before publication began. We published for 
a good reason; in order to see ourselves in print. It is hard for a poet 
to reach the peak of his talent without the benefit of a deadly and 
objective self-criticism, as well as the outside criticism too, such as we 
incurred when we exposed ourselves nakedly in the cold and ugly print 
of The Fugitive. It gave us pretty much the service we had wanted of 
it. But after that stage, when the poet’s verse has attained to some tech- 
nical proficiency, there is still the hard and embarrassing effort to find 
his own personal voice. This seems to be accomplished best within the 
intimate group whose members read their poems to each other, after 
which they all begin to talk. It was just barely possible to govern our 
heated talk by the parliamentary rule of one speaker at a time. Even- 
tually we discovered how different we were individually, and how repu- 
table it appeared for us to profess our own special identities if we could 
find them. Tate was one of the younger members, but in our meetings 
and publications he came unerringly into his poetic identity. For I 
suppose that since this period it has been so distinct that he can hardly 
have uttered a passage of twenty words which has not been recog- 
nizable as in its author’s voice. 

There is another note which his literary biographers might be well 
advised to take of the Fugitive period. In those many sessions he became 
confirmed for us as a critic whose quick unstudied judgment of a poem 
possessed authority. If it was protested, as was likely, he was able, by 
a process of thought so earnest and careful that it almost became 
visible, to make the unconscious grounds conscious; and as reasons 
they were valid. His judgment was a thing earned as well as natural, 
coming out of a study of the range of the poetic power which was total, 
insofar as it could be for a critic of his age, therefore responsive to the 
power or the failure of power in the poem at hand. I think we all 
coveted his judgment of our poems as being the most instant, and 
about the best, that we were going to find; for I know that I did; and 
there was as much profit to be taken when it was unfavorable as when 
it was favorable. But to couple the first impression of a writing imme- 
diately with finality and decision is the indication of what Mr. Black- 
mur calls the executive power; that is, the capacity to carry on the 
business of literature, and for example to run a literary journal, or to 
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make anthologies. Both these professional areas of his later career were 
prefigured then. 

And now the Agrarian movement, at the other end of the decade. 
Tate and I have had up the subject in our conversations often, without 
falling into that entire solemnity which has sometimes been attributed 
to the Agrarians. When | think of our making of the book as a behav- 
ior, it looks to me from here sometimes like an escapade; like the last 
fling of our intellectual youth. But that does not stop me from remem- 
bering that behind our black smoke there was red fury, which I can 
recover very quickly. The personnel of the group was not the same as 
that of the other group, but fiery Davidson was in it, and Warren, 
enlisting in absentia from Oxford, and Lytle our honorary Fugitive, 
and Tate and myself. We had another round of tremendous sessions 
going over the principles and the tactics of the essays we were promised 
to deliver severally to the book. Perhaps there was only this hollowness, 
that like gentlemanly conspirators in a movie we tended very kindly 
to conceal from each other the fact that individually we had no expec- 
tation of throwing up such a dyke as would turn a historic tide from 
overflowing our region as it had submerged the others in the land. We 
were engaged upon a war that was already lost. Historically, we were 
behind the times. But we were right in thinking that the times were 
bad, and even in thinking they were desperately bad, inasmuch as they 
have only worsened since. But even during our agitation the economy 
had become so enterprising that it was not serving our needs quite so 
much as it was meddling with our tastes. Everybody was involved in it 
without knowing how it had come about; the bankers, the producers, 
the middlemen, the consumers; as if to ensure the entire collapse of 
the public taste. When the book was out, there was applause from 
many nice Southerners, and it came from the heart, but not without 
being a calculated risk inasmuch as they had to feel sure that it was 
not going to affect their business, nor anybody else’s business; all busi- 
nesses being involved together. Only a poor and ineffectual remnant 
of Southerners still carried on the old agrarian economy, and that was 
not by choice. By this time we were asserting reluctantly that the pre- 
vailing economy determines the culture, though it had been Marx who 
had made the grand play with that idea. 

Tate joined in all such talk as this; and now some significant com- 
ment relating it to his career. The easy first comment is to say of course 
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that Tate’s essay was magnificent (as mine certainly was not). Having 
come into his mature poetic style, it was now that he exhibited his 
mature prose, and before his thirtieth year; Sir Philip Sidney had not 
gone faster. I think of his Agrarian essay as a fighting prose flowing 
with supple elegance and deadly in its ironic aim. And the second and 
harder comment. Tate played a leading part again in the conversa- 
tions, poring over his Southern history in the meantime, and eventu- 
ally he found a new major thesis to cover all his preoccupations. It was 
a sort of cultural or anthropological thesis, which I have heard ex- 
pressed like this: ‘““Mr. Tate does not accept the modern world.” And 
this is accurate in its intention, though the form is negative. Underline 
modern, and by logical conversion we obtain the positive, which might 
go something like this: “What Mr. Tate accepts is the ordered and 
individual way of life which obtained in the Western economy before 
the industrial revolution developed into mass production.” J admire 
his position very much, for it is a reasoned conservatism. A complete 
and intelligent conservative, who is in literature and not in politics nor 
in business, is invulnerable; he is greatly honored as a monument to 
the past, but as a monument he is not expected to play a part in 
“Vordre des actions.” And ever after the Agrarian movement I believe 
that Tate and I conducted our lives in much the same fashion; in a 
free society we assumed the right to live simply and to keep company 
with friends of our own taste, and with increasingly unpopular books 
in the library. We lived in an old-fashioned minority pocket of the 
culture, so to speak. It has done us no material harm. For there are the 
educational institutions, with pockets of “humanities,” whose interest 
has identified itself increasingly with ours; there are the publishers, 
who are culturally neutral; and as for the public platform, Tate con- 
ducts himself so ably there that his adversaries are beguiled even while 
they are being flayed. Tate does not expect the old order to be patched 
up and restored to power. The new economic forces have made a fatal 
breach in the continuity of our national culture, and realizing this 
Tate could not be like Dryden, who at the end of his own troubled 
seventeenth century required his actors in the Secular Masque to sing, 


‘Tis well an Old Age is out, 
And time to begin a New. 


Dryden did not know what trouble was; his words do not mean to us 
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what they meant to him. Our New Age seems to have lost those marks 
of a culture which go with a metaphysical taste and to have lapsed 
into something like a sprawling and unformed barbarism. So I have 
often recited Tate’s position with full accord. And yet at other times 
in my inconclusive way I have had a small persistent hope, perhaps a 
forced hope, in considering that the new barbarians are of our own 
breed and country, our friends, perhaps even our children, and surely 
must be destined to erect a new culture though they will have to start 
all over again at the bottom to discover its new forms. I have talked 
about their potential, and watched for and sometimes approved a few 
cultural signs as they appeared. That was an anthropological line of 
my own; Tate has known it of me and suffered it. And my hope is not 
likely to be justified in my time nor even in his. 

Allen’s next decisive step was to enter the Roman Catholic Church. 
A short time earlier he had remarked to the late Philip Rice, a friend 
to us both, that something he had observed led him to think Ransom 
was about to have a conversion. It was generous to attribute to me a 
capacity for bold decision which I do not have, and which with more 
justice I have imputed to him. But the new decision did not surprise 
me greatly nor for long. I quickly made the entry in the unwritten 
book which I keep of Allen’s career. 

I am sorry to have to say that in our later conversations—we have 
never discussed it. He would have known that my approval was there, 
though it was tacit. But he may have thought that the conversation 
would have to be much more extensive than I knew; that because of 
our distance geographically J had not quite kept up with his inten- 
tions. My comment can only be what I would have said in a conversa- 
tion which never took place. 

It is shameful that my sense of the Roman Church, like that of so 
many Protestants, is remote; that I lack any intimate acquaintance 
with its governance and ritual, or even with certain of its especially 
friendly and magnanimous priests. I can only recite the common 
knowledge. For all practical purposes it is the oldest body in Christen- 
dom, and the most numerous. It speaks many tongues, and its mis- 
sion to all sorts and conditions of mankind has been deeply studied 
over many centuries, and the most eminent men have entered into its 
communion in most centuries. It has made its peace with Caesar and 
the political power; and I would have said that it has made its peace 
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with modern science and its corollary the economic power. Such things 
need saying when we are thinking of the Roman Church as the strictest 
of the Christian bodies in asserting its religious authority. 

But has not the Roman Church made its peace also with the 
pagans of the antique world, and those who inhabit the present outer 
world, whose “natural religion” was the best that could be expected of 
them, lacking access to Christian theology? And does not the natural 
religion of the pagans bear a close relationship to the miraculism of 
poetry and other arts in our own world? I come back to what I was say- 
ing earlier, and confess that my regular piety is that of a pagan, or a 
primitive, and that my regular theology is something improvised to 
suit the literary occasion. I say this out of professional feeling. It seems 
in order to say it because my profession and Allen’s have been the 
same profession; we are of the literary estate. 

I will even add a little more emphasis. Not long ago I was pleased 
to see a remark made by Valéry in one of his more informal essays, to 
the effect that there were occasions when he felt himself “lulled . . . 
with a metaphysic which is naive and mixed with myth’; and the con- 
text indicated that out of this sort of experience issued his poems. 1 
would like to couple to the word “metaphysic” the word “miraculism,” 
though it is redundant, in order to make his description of the genesis 
of poetry as full as possible. And a miraculism of an elevated or noble 
sort plays constantly over the imagery or configuration of Valéry’s verse; 
while in Allen’s own verse it plays too, and is even bolder. 

So Allen would have joined the Church for the right reason; in 
order to profess the faith. And I witnessed the zeal and devotion of the 
new convert. Religion is so imperative for a society that those of us 
who do not profess it are glad when our friends do. 

But there may have been multiple reasons. The biographer might 
risk a construction upon his action which would put it precisely into 
place in his literary career. Allen accepts the old order and the unified 
life, but the historic instance which he first cited was only the nearest 
one; the Southern tradition in these United States. That had its 
defects, and from a world view it was too local or provincial. He found 
a world order more to his purpose in a Church which has an imperial 
name, and retains from the Middle Ages its immensely careful yet 
liberal Scholastic theology. 

That is not quite all. Surely the power of the Roman Church must 
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be concerned with the general lapse of taste, as an effect accompanying 
the failure of morality? The emphasis of the Church is upon morality, 
but the incidence of its authority is many times more immediate and 
larger than that of the arts, whose emphasis is only upon taste, that is, 
upon the order and beauty which we find and make in the natural 
world. Here is the great authority of the Church, and even if the 
Church with severe economy might prefer to stick to its primary mis. 
sion, which is to save men’s souls, that would mean from my present 
point of view to change their lives. And perhaps Allen knew it, and in 
a time of crisis which is as desolating as a war, at least a cold war, 
may have chosen simply to join in that mission, on the understanding 
that people’s tastes might be elevated eventually and necessarily but 
indirectly. Who would not be for that? 


Allen Tate: A Portrait 


by MARK VAN DOREN 


was he who made me sit down in his basement on Bank Street and 
listen to Phelps Putnam’s “Hasbrouck and the Rose”; I can still 
hear his soft, very intelligent voice intoning two of the lines: 


I was Allen Tate who brought me Hart Crane’s poems, just as it 


In Springfield, Massachusetts I devoured 
The mystic, the improbable, the Rose. 


Allen, who as one of the Fugitives of Tennessee—more specifically, as 
one of those wits for whom John Crowe Ransom at Vanderbilt Univer- 
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Allen Tate: Upon the Occasion 
of Eis Sixtreth Birthday 


by ANDREW LYTLE 


t was John Ransom who introduced me to Allen Tate. I was at Yale 
working with George Pierce Baker (where I learned what a scene 
was) and he wrote me there and gave me his address in New York. 

So I owe to John Ransom, among other things, a long and cherished 
friendship. It could be said that I owe him my wife, since it was Tate 
who some years later introduced me to her. But in this kind of sorites 
where does gratitude end? It neither begins nor ends, for friendship 
cannot afford to measure the occasions for its uses nor mark too nar- 
rowly the moments of communion. Certainly all this was in the future. 
Yet the future may be no more than the suspension of what is always 
present, awaiting the moment, the seeming accident in which it finds 
its substantial form. In the Old West of Tennessee and Kentucky peo- 
ple of like interest and station were bound to know each other, or at 
least know the stories of common friends whose personalities were 
interesting enough for gossip or tales. I’m sure I must have played 
with Tate at Monteagle, and Nicholson Springs was only a few miles 
from Estill Springs. And who can say it was not the tone of Captain 
Beard’s voice reciting poetry upon the verandah of the summer board- 
ing house at Estill, pausing only long enough to call to his wife, 
EDITOR'S NOTE; Reprinted from The Sewanee Review, 67:542-44 (Autumn 1959), copy- 
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‘Maria, Maria, the hogs are in the yard,” which marked the little boy 
with the enormous head? 

At any rate the day I presented myself at the basement entrance of 
27 Bank Street I was met with a severe and courteous formality—it 
was as if the eyes reflected but did not see what was before them. Later 
I came to recognize this as a mask to keep the world at a distance, 
because of the artist’s necessity to be saved interruptions while at work; 
or merely to save himself boredom, which he cannot hide. I learned 
this necessity for withdrawal in his house, as I learned that the artist’s 
discipline is almost its only reward. Once a caller asked for Katherine 
Anne Porter at this same address and was received with grave decorum 
and told, with a bow, “The ladies of this house are at the riot in Union 
Square.” The bow, as well as the words, was a conscious emphasis upon 
the irony of his situation, the common situation of the artist living in 
New York, belonging to no cliques, and demanding that the profession 
of letters be accepted as a profession. He, more than any other writer, 
has upheld this professionalism of letters. This attitude is obviously 
more French than English and is, I feel, unique in the English-speak- 
ing world, at least to the extent he carried and carries it. Ford Madox 
Ford had this sense of himself as a writer, but he would have claimed 
not England but Europe for his habitation. Tate would see Europe 
for what it is historically, as it relates to our common inheritance. To 
hold this position has not been without its price. I have at times 
thought that he had advanced himself into tactically untenable posi- 
tions, or used too much force upon what seemed only an outpost 
engagement. But in a rearguard action, after the campaign and, in- 
deed, the cause is lost, strategy and tactics become one and the same 
thing; that is, “no bulge,” as General Forrest called it, can be allowed 
to the enemy as your force retreats, lest all be swept into oblivion. 

Every serious writer has one subject, I believe, which he spends his 
life exploring and delivering as fully as he may. Tate’s subject is sim- 
ply what is left of Christendom, that western knowledge of ourselves 
which is our identity. He may be classed as a religious writer, and that 
from the very beginning. The literary historian is likely to see his 
work as the best expression of the crucial drama of our time. “We've 
cracked the hemispheres with careless hand!” Does language more 
poetically describe the plight of western civilization? He has many 
voices: verse, biography, criticism, essay, even fiction—but one lan- 
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guage and one subject. In rereading him I was surprised to find that, 
even as a young man, especially a young man in the ‘twenties, he saw 
the religious doubt, the failure of belief, as crucial. In the same way 
he accepted the South’s defeat not as a private or local affair but as 
the last great defense in a going society of those values, particularly 
human, we know as Christian. Even in the earlier verse such as “Cau- 
serie” and “Last Days of Alice” the ironic complaint derives from and 
hangs upon this ambiguity of belief. In J’ll Take My Stand it was his 
essay which argued the religious position. The diversity and range, 
certainly in the verse, can be seen in the manner he divides his col- 
lected poems into sections. Early pieces are put by the latest, but the 
book opens with the larger treatments of his position, the historical 
and cultural past, not as background but as vision immediately related 
to the poet and all others now living. The first section opens with 
“The Mediterranean” and closes with the “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead.” The final irony of the sound of nature’s soughing of the leaves 
serves for a transition to the other parts of the book. 

Behind Allen Tate lies a body of work anyone would be proud to 
call a life’s work. And yet there is time for it to be only the great body 
which awaits its crown. Ours is the immortal generation. And how do 
I know it? I know it with my aging eyes which see now, at last, that 
it is not we who are getting older, but the young who are getting 
younger, smoother-cheeked, more innocent-eyed, so that it is a marvel 
to find that the sounds they are making are words, perhaps language 
even. 


Allen Tate's Poetry 


by CLEANTH BROOKS 


llen Tate’s poetry illustrates a structure of violent synthesis. He 
constantly throws his words and images into active contrast. Al- 
most every adjective in his poetry challenges the reader’s imagi- 
nation to follow it off at a tangent. For instance, in the “Ode to the 
Confederate Dead,’ November becomes not “drear’’ November, 
“sober” November, but “Ambitious November with the humors of the 
year” [italics mine]. The “curiosity of an angel’s stare” is not “idle” or 
“quiet” or “probing” or any other predictable adjective, but “brute” 
curiosity. This is the primary difficulty that Tate’s poetry presents to 
the reader who is unacquainted with his dominant themes: the sur- 
face of the poem, in its apparently violent disorder, may carry him off 
at tangents. 

There is some justification, therefore, for approaching Tate’s poetry 
through an account of his basic themes—all the more since these themes 
are closely related to the poetic method itself. We may conveniently 
begin by examining a very important passage in his essay on ‘““Human- 
ism and Naturalism.” In discussing attitudes toward history, he de- 
scribes two ways of viewing the past. The first is that which gives what 
may be called the scientist’s past, in which events form a logical series; 
the second is that which gives what Tate himself calls the “temporal 
past.” 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Reprinted from Modern Poetry and The Tradition by Cleanth Brooks 
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. the logical series is quantitative, the abstraction of space. The 
temporal series is, on the other hand, space concrete. Concrete, tem- 
poral experience implies the existence of a temporal past, and it is the 
foundation of the religious imagination; that is to say, the only way 
to think of the past independently of . . . naturalism is to think reli- 
giously; and conversely, the only way to think religiously is to think 
in time. Naturalistic science is timeless. A doctrine based upon it, 
whether explicitly or not, can have no past, no idea of tradition, no 
fixed center of life. The ‘typically human’ is a term that cannot exist 
apart from some other term; it is not an absolute; it is fluid 
and unfixed. 

“To de-temporize the past is to reduce it to an abstract lump. To 
take from the present its concrete fullness is to refuse to let standards 
work from the inside. It follows that ‘decorum’ must be ‘imposed’ from 
above. Thus there are never specific moral problems (the subject 
matter of the arts) but only fixed general doctrines without subject 
matter—that is to say, without ‘nature.’”’ 

In other words, the artist today finds that his specific subject matter 
tends to be dissolved in abstractions of various sorts. His proper sub- 
jects—specific moral problems—are not to be found in an abstract, logi- 
cal series, for in such a series there are no standards of any sort—and 
nothing specific, nothing concrete. 

Tate’s preoccupation with history and time in his poetry is thus 
closely related to John Crowe Ransom’s characteristic problem: that 
of man living under the dispensation of science—modern man suffering 
from a dissociation of sensibility. 

Tate goes on to say in the same essay: “The ‘historical method’ has 
always been the anti-historical method. Its aim is to contemporize the 
past. Its real effect is to detemporize it. The past becomes a causal 
series, and timeless . . .”” Tate’s concern here is with the neohuman- 
ists, but the generalization may be applied to the arts without distort- 
ing it too violently. Carl Sandburg, for example, will supply an exam- 
ple pat to our purpose. Consider his “Four Preludes on Playthings of 
the Wind.” 

After the first Prelude with its “What of it? Let the dead be dead,” 
and after the second Prelude which describes an ancient city (Baby- 
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lon?) with its cedar doors and golden dancing girls and its ultimate 
destruction, Prelude Three begins: 


It has happened before. 

Strong men put up a city and got 
a nation together, 

And paid singers to sing and women 
to warble: We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation, 

nothing like us ever was. 


But, as the poem goes on to point out, the ultimate dancers are the 
rats, and the ultimate singers, the crows. The poet’s intention, presum- 
ably, is to contemporize the past. The real effect is to detemporize it. 
Babylon or Nineveh becomes interchangeable with Chicago. Chicago 
receives a certain access of dignity from the association; Babylon, a cer- 
tain humanity and reality; and the poet is allowed to imply, with a 
plausible finality, that human nature fundamentally doesn’t change. 

Sandburg’s primary impulse seems to be a revulsion from the “liter- 
ary’”’ past—the people of the past, too, hired singers, ran night-clubs, 
and joined booster societies. But Sandburg’s contemporizing of the 
past springs also—probably unconsciously—from the fact that he is 
immersed in a scientific civilization. 

Tate not only cannot accept Sandburg’s detemporized past; he must 
strive actively to ascertain what meaning the past can have for modern 
man who has so many inducements to consider it merely as a logical 
series. This, I take it, is the primary theme of “The Mediterreanean,” 
“Aeneas at Washington,” and even—in a varied form—of the “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead.” Aeneas possessed a concrete past~moved from 
a particular Troy to found a particular Rome. We, on the other hand, 
who have “cracked the hemispheres with careless hand,” in abolishing 
space have also abolished time. ‘The poem is not a lament, nor is it a 
“sighing for vanished glories.” It is a recognition and an exploration 
of our dilemma. Modern man, like the Aeneas of Tate’s poem, is 
obsessed with the naturalistic view of history—history as an abstract 
series. He sees 


. all things apart, the towers that men 
Contrive I too contrived long, long ago. 
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But Aeneas has been acquainted with another conception of history. 


Now I demand little. The singular passion 
Abides its object and consumes desire 
In the circling shadow ofits appetite. 


(We may gloss the last quoted lines as follows: In his “Religion and 
the Old South,” Tate argues that the naturalistic view of history is 
intent on utility; but in the case of concrete history, the “images are 
only to be contemplated, and perhaps the act of contemplation after 
long exercise initiates a habit of restraint, and the setting up of abso- 
lute standards which are less formulas for action than an interior 
discipline of the mind.”’) 

Modern man with his tremendous historical consciousness is thus 
confronted with a dilemma when asked for the meaning of his actions: 


. . . Stuck in the wet mire 
Four thousand leagues from the ninth buried city 
I thought of Troy, what we had built her for. 


The problem of history receives a somewhat similar treatment in the 
fine “Message from Abroad.” The form into which the problem is cast 
is peculiarly that of the American confronted with the lack of “his- 
tory” of his own land and thrown up against the immense “history” of 
Europe. Stated in somewhat altered form, it is the problem of man, 
who requires a history in which he can participate personally, lost in 
the vast museum galleries of western civilization. 


Provence, 
The Renascence, the age of Pericles, each 
A broad, rich-carpeted stair to pride 
. they’re easy to follow 
For the ways taken are all notorious, 
Lettered, sculptured and rhymed... . 


But “those others,” the ways taken by his ancestors, are 


. incuriously complete, lost, 
Not by poetry and statues timed, 
Shattered by sunlight and the impartial sleet. 


He can find, to mark those ways, 


Now only 
The bent eaves and the windows cracked, 
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The thin grass picked by the wind, 
Heaved by the mole. .. . 


The tall “red-faced’’ man cannot survive the voyage back to Europe: 


With dawn came the gull to the crest, 
Stared at the spray, fell asleep 

Over the picked bones, the white face 
Of the leaning man drowned deep. . . . 


And the poet is finally forced to admit that he cannot see the ancestors, 
and can merely conjecture 


What did you say mornings? 
Evenings, what? 

The bent eaves 

On the cracked house, 

That ghost of a hound... 

The man red-faced and tall 

Will cast no shadow 

From the province of the drowned. 


Obviously Tate’s poetry is not occupied exclusively with the mean- 
ing of history. But his criticism of merely statistical accounts of reality 
serves as an introduction to the special problems of his poetry in much 
the same way that Ransom’s comments on the relation of science to 
the myth serve as an approach to his. 

Attention to his criticism will illuminate, for example, the positive 
position from which he comments on our present disintegration: 


The essential wreckage of your age is different, 

The accident the same; the Annabella 

Of proper incest, no longer incestuous: 

In an age of abstract experience, fornication 

Is self-expression, adjunct to Christian euphoria. . . . 
(“CGauserie”’) 


Or, to make the application to the subject of poetry itself, one may 
quote from the same poem: 


We have learned to require 
In the infirm concessions of memory 
The privilege never to hear too much. 
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What is this conversation, now secular, 

A speech not mine yet speaking for me in 
The heaving jelly of my tribal air? 

It rises in the throat, it climbs the tongue, 
It perches there for secret tutelage 

And gets it, of inscrutable instruction. .. . 


The situation described is peculiarly that of the modern poet. His 
speech is a mass of clichés—of terms which with their past associations 
seem too grandiloquent and gaudy, or, with their past content emp- 
tied, now seem meaningless. “Vocabulary / Becomes confusion,” and 
without vocabulary man is lost. 


Heredity 
Proposes love, love exacts language, and we lack 
Language. When shall we speak again? When shall 
The sparrow dusting the gutter sing? When shall 
This drift with silence meet the sun? When shall 
I wake? 


We may state the situation in still other terms: Man’s religion, his 
myths, are now merely private fictions. And as Tate has remarked in 
one of his essays, “. . . a myth should be in conviction immediate, 
direct, overwhelming, and I take it that the appreciation of this kind 
of imagery is an art lost to the modern mind.’ The lover in Tate’s 
“Retroduction to American History,” has lost his appreciation of such 
imagery. He ‘cannot hear. . .. His very eyeballs fixed in disarticulation 
.... his metaphors are dead.” 

Tate’s metaphors are very much alive; it is through the production 
of energetic metaphor, of live “myths” that the poet attempts to break 
through the pattern of “abstract experience” and give man a picture 
of himself as man. Hence his preoccupation with time and mortality 
and “specific moral problems.” But as a matter of integrity, he cannot 
take the short cut which Tennyson tends to take to these subjects. One 
cannot find a living relation between the present and the past without 
being honest to the present—and that involves taking into account the 
anti-historical character of our present. 

In his “Retroduction to American History,” the poet asks why “in 
such serenity of equal fates’—that is, why, if life is merely a causal 
sequence, merely abstract experience—has Narcissus “urged the brook 
with questions?” In a naturalistic world, the brook, like Mr. Ransom’s 
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cataract, is only so much water; and we have the absurdity which the 
poet proceeds to point out: 


Merged with the element 
Speculation suffuses the meadow with drops to tickle 
The cow’s gullet; grasshoppers drink the rain. 


Self-scrutiny, introspection, in a purely mechanistic universe, is merely 
a romantic gesture—“‘Narcissism.” In the “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead,” Narcissism figures again, though without a specific symbol. 

As Tate has written: “The poem is ‘about’ solipsism or Narcissism, 
or any other ism that denotes the failure of the human personality to 
function properly in nature and society. Society (and ‘nature’ as mod- 
ern society constructs it) appears to offer limited fields for the exercise 
of the whole man, who wastes his energy piecemeal over separate func- 
tions that ought to come under a unity of being. . . . Without unity 
we get the remarkable self-consciousness of our age [italics mine].” 

In the “Ode,” the Narcissism of the present forms one term of the 
contrast; the “total” world in which the dead soldiers fulfilled them- 
selves, the other. But the poet refuses to take the easy romantic attitude 
toward the contrast. The world which the dead soldiers possessed is not 
available to the speaker of the poem, for that kind of world is the func- 
tion of a society, not something which can be wrought out by the pri- 
vate will. Moreover, the poet is honest: the leaves, for him, are merely 
leaves. 

The irony expressed in the poem, then, is not the romantic irony of 
the passage quoted from Tate’s criticism in Chapter III. It is a more 
complex irony, and almost inevitably, a self-inclusive irony. Such an 
irony is found also in “Last Days of Alice,” “The Sonnets at Christ- 
mas,” “The Meaning of Life,” and “The Meaning of Death.” 

Before considering these poems, however, it is well to note a further 
criticism of naturalism in Tate’s prose. The naturalistic view of expe- 
rience (history as an abstract series) suggests an “omnipotent human 
rationality.” It can only predict success. The poet (who, by virtue of 
being a poet, is committed to the concrete and particular) is thus con- 
tinually thrown into the role of Tiresias. 

A number of Tate’s poems are ironical treatments of rationality, 
“The Eagle,” for example. It is not the heart which fears death, but 
the mind, “the white eagle.” And in the “Epistle to Edmund Wilson,” 
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“The mind’s a sick eagle taking flight... .”” The theme is most power- 
fully stated in the last of the ‘Sonnets of the Blood.” The brother is 
cautioned to 


Be zealous that your numbers are all prime, 
Lest false division with sly mathematic 

Plunder the inner mansion of the blood. . . . 

. . . the prime secret whose simplicity 

Your towering engine hammers to reduce, 
Though driven, holds that bulwark of the sea 
Which breached will turn unspeaking fury loose 
To drown out him who swears to rectify 
Infinity... . 


If the blood is a symbol of the nonrational, concrete stuff of man 
which resists abstract classification, by the same token it symbolizes 
man’s capacity to be more than an abstract integer, and therefore 
signifies man’s capacity for sin. In an age of abstract experience sin 
is meaningless. 

In “Last Days of Alice,” the logical, self-consistent but inhuman 
world of Through the Looking-Glass becomes an ironical symbol of the 
modern world. The poet maintains most precisely the analogy between 
Alice gazing “learnedly down her airy nose” into the abstract world 
of the mirror, and modern man who has also turned his world into 
abstraction. The subsidiary metaphors—“Alice grown . . . mammoth 
but not fat,” symbolizing the megalomania of the modern; Alice 
“turned absent-minded by infinity’ who “cannot move unless her 


double move,” symbolizing the hypostasis of the modern—grow natu- 
rally out of the major symbolism. The poem is witty in the seven- 
teenth-century sense; the reference to the Cheshire cat with his abstract 
grin, a witty comparison. But the wit, the sense of precision and com- 
plexity, is functional. It contributes the special quality of irony nec- 


essary to allow the poet to end his poem with the positive outcry: 


O God of our flesh, return us to Your Wrath, 
Let us be evil could we enter in 
Your grace, and falter on the stony path! 


Man’s capacity for error, his essential unpredictability, is referred 
to in a number of Tate’s poems. It is the basis of the beautiful “Ode 
to Fear.” 
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My eldest companion present in solitude, 
Watch-dog of Thebes when the blind hero strove: 
’*Twas your omniscience at the cross-road stood 
When Laius, the slain dotard, drenched the grove. 


Now to the fading, harried eyes immune 
Of prophecy, you stalk us in the street 
From the recesses of the August noon, 
Alert world over, crouched on the air’s feet. 


You are the surety to immortal life, 
God’s hatred of the universal stain... . 


There is an especially rich development of this theme in the twin 
poems, “The Meaning of Life,” and “The Meaning of Death.” The 
first opens with a dry statement of the point as if in a sort of apologetic 


monotone: 


Think about it at will; there is that 

Which is the commentary; there’s that other, 
Which may be called the immaculate 
Conception of its essence in itself. 


But the essence must not be turned into mere abstraction by the com- 
mentary, even though the commentary is so necessary that the essence 
is speechless without it. The poet goes on to apologize for the tone 
of tedious explication: 


I was saying this more briefly the other day 
But one must be explicit as well as brief. 
When I was a small boy I lived at home 
For nine years in that part of old Kentucky 
Where the mountains fringe the Blue Grass, 
The old men shot at one another for luck; 
It made me think I was like none of them. 
At twelve I was determined to shoot only 
For honor; at twenty not to shoot at all; 

I know at thirty-three that one must shoot 
As often as one gets the rare chance—* 

In killing there is more than commentary. 


* I shall expect some one to wrench this statement into a symptom of the poet’s 
“Fascism.” A prominent critic, in order to make such a point, has already twisted 
out of its context Tate’s statement that the Southerner can only take hold of his tra- 
dition “by violence.” In the context in which it occurs, it obviously means “by 
politics” as opposed to “by religion.” 
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Our predicament is that the opportunity for any meaningful action 
rarely offers itself at all. 

With the last lines the poet shifts the tone again, modulating from 
the half-whimsical, personal illustration into a brilliant summarizing 
figure: 

But there’s a kind of lust feeds on itself 
Unspoken to, unspeaking; subterranean 
As a black river full of eyeless fish 

Heavy with spawn; with a passion for time 
Longer than the arteries of a cave. 


The symbol of the concrete, irrational essence of life, the blood, 
receives an amazing amplification by its association with the cave. The 
two symbols are united on the basis of their possession of “arteries.” 
The blood is associated with “lust,” is “subterranean” (buried within 
the body), is the source of “passion.” But the added metaphor of the 
cave extends the associations from those appropriate to an individual 
body to something general and eternal. The reference to the fish may 
be also a fertility symbol. But the fish are “eyeless” though “heavy with 
spawn.” The basic stuff of life lacks eyes—cannot see even itself; and 
filled with infinite potentialities, runs its dark, involved, subterranean 
course. The metaphor is powerful and rich, but it gives no sense of 
having been spatchcocked on to the poem. The blood symbol is worked 
out only in terms of the cave symbol; the two cannot be broken apart. 
Moreover, it has been prepared for in the casual personal allusion 
which precedes it. It too is a part of “old Kentucky / Where the moun- 
tains fringe the Blue Grass.” 

“The Meaning of Death” also begins quietly, as “An After-Dinner 
Speech.” The speech is addressed to us, the moderns, who have com- 
mitted ourselves to commentary—complete, lucid, and full. We have 
no passion for time—have abolished time. 


Time, fall no more. 
Let that be life—time falls no more. The threat 
Of time we in our own courage have foresworn. 
Let light fall, there shall be eternal light 
And all the light shall on our heads be worn 


Although at evening clouds infest the sky 
Broken at base from which the lemon sun 
Pours acid of winter on a useful view. . . . 
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The concession announced by “although” is important in developing 
the tone. Incorrigible optimists that we are, we say hopefully that there 
shall be eternal light although one must admit that the evening light 
does not suggest the warmth of life but freezes the landscape with cold, 
pours acid upon it, turns it into something which is a vanity and mean- 
ingless. (The psychological basis for the symbolism here is interesting. 
The “lemon sun” indicates primarily the color of the evening sun, but 
“lemon” carries on over into a suggestion of something acid and 
astringent.) 

But, the poet observes, our uneasiness is really groundless. ‘Tomor- 
row surely will bring “jocund day” and the colors of spring. If one in 
boyhood connected fear with the coming on of the dark at evening, 
that was merely because one was a small boy. We, at least, have given 
up that past with its irrationalities and superstitions: 


Gentlemen! let’s 
Forget the past, its related errors, coarseness 
Of parents, laxities, unrealities of principle. 


Think of tomorrow. Make a firm postulate 
Of simplicity in desire and act 

Founded on the best hypotheses; 

Desire to eat secretly, alone, lest 

Ritual corrupt our charity... 


Ritual implies a respect for the thing as thing; it implies more than 
an abstract series—implies a breach in our strict naturalism. That 
naturalism must be maintained 


Lest darkness fall and time fall 
In a long night ... 


and thus spoil our plans for the conquest of time—spoil our plans for 
the reduction of everything to abstraction where, we hope, 
. . . learned arteries 


Mounting the ice and sum of barbarous time 
Shall yield, without essence, perfect accident. 


The past phrase suggests the final metaphor of “The Meaning of Life,” 
and with the final line of this poem, the speaker drops his ironical pre- 
tense of agreement with the “gentlemen” and shifts into another qual- 
ity of irony, a deeper irony, returning to the cave metaphor: “We are 
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the eyelids of defeated caves.” We are the generation that has broken 
with history, the generation that has closed the mouth of the cave. The 
word “eyelids” indicates the manner of the closing: the suggestion is 
that the motion is one of languor and weariness as one might close his 
eyelids in sleep. The vitality is gone. 

A similar theme is to be found in “The Oath” though the setting 
and the treatment of the theme in this poem are very different. The 
two friends are sitting by the fire in the gathering twilight. 


It was near evening, the room was cold, 
Half-dark; Uncle Ben’s brass bullet-mould 
And powder-horn and Major Bogan’s face 
Above the fire in the half-light plainly said: 
There’s naught to kill but the animated dead. 
Horn nor mould nor major follows the chase. 


Then one of the friends proposes the question, “Who are the dead?” 


And nothing more was said... . 

So I leaving Lytle to that dream 

Decided what it is in time that gnaws 

The aging fury of a mountain stream 

When suddenly, as an ignorant mind will do, 

I thought I heard the dark pounding its head 

On a rock, crying: Who are the dead? 

Then Lytle turned with an oath—By God it’s true! 


The thing that is true is obvious that we are the dead. The dead are 
those who have given in to abstraction, even though they may move 
about and carry on their business and be—to use the earlier phrase in 
the poem—the “animated dead.” A mountain stream ceases to be a 
mountain stream when its bed has become worn level. It might even 
be termed a “defeated” mountain stream when it has lost the activity 
which gave its career meaning. 


Origins and Beginnings 


by M. E. BRADFORD 


ohn Orley Allen Tate has been, in each of his now familiar roles— 
as poet, critic, historian, novelist, and diagnostician of cultural 
decline—always very much the same person his friends were to 
know and respect soon after he came down from the Bluegrass to take 
a degree at Vanderbilt. Or, at least, he has moved steadily toward being 
that very exceptional person: completing, not altering, the fledgling 
original. His precocity as an undergraduate is to this day proverbial. 
At twenty he knew literature to be his proper business and was on his 
way through the standard classics of poetry in English; at twenty-one 
he had confronted and mastered many of the French, English, and 
expatriate American innovators of the era; and, finally, upon gradua- 
tion and after an apprenticeship with The Fugitive, the first distinctive 
Southern magazine of verse, he commenced immediately to challenge 
his own resolve and to test his poetic and critical ability and prepara- 
tion. This past, like that of the other members of the Fugitive and 
Agrarian circles, was prologue. It foreshadowed all that was to come 
from talent well employed. For, at the end of his seventh decade, Tate 
continues to set a mark for his peers and juniors in the literary frater- 
nity while playing his chosen, public role: continues to hold an advan- 
tage in soundness of judgment and in the easy authority with which 
he endows that faculty’s responsible exercise while writing and judging 
of writing. 
But if the consistency of Tate’s achievement is noteworthy, even 
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more so has been its aforementioned variety. The one description does 
not belie the other; rather, it confirms. In the consciously sculptured 
poetry the critic is revealed; the poet is obviously present in the range 
and emphasis of the criticism. Both poet and critic are revealed in the 
single major venture into fiction, The Fathers, as well as in the socio- 
political documents. Without a doubt, the total performance has been 
one of the remarkable achievements of this specialized, compartmental 
age: a greater wonder because it appeared and flourished in the com- 
pany of many kindred marvels. As his critics have noted, Mr. Tate, like 
most of the original Nashville fellowship, is an example of that now 
rare species—the man of letters in the antique European sense. Of their 
number (and perhaps among all of his American contemporaries), he 
is the most complete example. Hence, it is unwise to take apart, by a 
kind of chronology, his overall career. With John Crowe Ransom, 
Robert Penn Warren, Andrew Nelson Lytle, or Donald Davidson, dis- 
tortion inevitably follows upon such controversial procedure. The 
result with Tate would be even worse; and for reasons thus detailed, 
he is here considered in all of his capabilities at once. The logical 
ground for their exposition is biography. Admittedly, such a design 
is not adopted for the sake of its rhetorical merit. The resistance of 
Tate, the man of letters, to all familiar formulations will allow for no 
less difficult approach. And even this tactic is ultimately inadequate. 
Of a piece though his work may be, it is an irrefrangibly complicated 
study. Fortunately, there are instruments, thematic and aesthetic, 
which make possible at least a beginning. 

Maryland Virginia Caroline 

Pent images in sleep 

Clay valleys rocky hills old fields of pine 

Unspeakable and deep 


Out of that source of time my farthest blood 
Runs strangely to this day 

Unkempt the fathers waste in solitude 
Under the hills of clay 


Far from their woe fled to its thither side 
To a river in Tennessee 
In an alien house I will stay 
Yet find their breath to be 
All that my stars betide— 
(“Emblems,” 1-13) 
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Almost everything that can be argued of Tate is attributable to the 
place and time of his birth, Clark County, Kentucky, 1899; and to the 
kind of family into which he came, a combination of the basic South- 
ern strains, upcountry and tidewater. Something very similar might 
be said of most Southern writers of his generation, certainly of his 
immediate literary connections. It halfway follows with all those who 
contributed to that most Southern of modern books, /’ll Take My 
Stand. But it cannot be asserted on these grounds alone; for that vol- 
ume drew together intransigent individualists who have since its publi- 
cation (1930) demonstrated their variety; even as regards the South. 
Yet any who would dispute the generalization should read Tate’s own 
essays—for example, “The Profession of Letters in the South” or “A 
Southern Mode of the Imagination.” And then let those who doubt 
consider what it once meant to be a Southerner, insofar as a world view 
was implied by the title. There are, despite much dispute, a hundred 
useful authorities on the subject (the best is Richard Weaver). But 
for my purpose in this essay, a brief personal summary and syncretism 
will have to do: a summary intended to illuminate the design and the 
burden of what Mr. Tate has written. 

First of all, a Southerner has (or had) a certain piety toward Being 
and the disposition of its components as he encounters them. The 
effects of history, nature, and the fruits of personal choice enjoy in 
his eyes a prescriptive status: they are either the imposed will of an 
inscrutable Providence or the operations of a natural law set up by that 
Providence to accommodate human free agency to Its purposes. Man 
himself is among these constants, his moral and mental constitution 
(and therefore his potential for mischief and improvement) itself one 
of the “givens,” one of the imposed features of a less than malleable 
frame of things. Next, the Southerner is a little disposed to exalt envy 
or Promethean overreaching into spiritual principles—and therefore 
is ordinarily immune to the characteristic viruses of the modern dis- 
pensation. But because modernity has always surrounded the South- 
erner and because he has never been allowed to forget that it is there, 
his typical mood is one of alarm: in brief, it is apocalyptic. Hence, he 
is a baleful supernaturalist, rationally distrustful of unaided private 
reason, teleological, and not in any way (save as he regards death and 
wickedness), equalitarian. Natural law having been everywhere vio- 
lated by presumptuous assaults on Being, by arrogant attempts to 
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rearrange or improve on the exactions of divine will, future history is 
bound to register God’s displeasure. All of which is to say that he is 
very much out of step with the temper of the abstract “nation” within 
whose boundaries he must act his part, very far removed from the 
Adamic New England mentality that defines itself (and the United 
States with it) over against Europe—and against history in the largest 
sense. He has no feeling of special innocence or special guilt, no millen- 
nialist or fatalist eschatology, and no desire to impose his viewpoint 
on others or to display his soul to the public view. The Southerner, 
without being cramped or confined in the process, is what he is by 
definition, a traditional man. He does not evolve and is not converted, 
except perhaps from sin or simplicity. He does not work at being 
Southern or think about it; and he is happy to be free of the necessity 
of discovering the world for himself. 

Now it is certain that Allen Tate does not subscribe to all these 
propositions all of the time or with equal conviction. But then, in the 
South, they are not ideas in the strict sense of the word. Rather, they 
are ingredients in what we usually mean by “sensibility.” Until the 
time of World War I they remained axioms, commonplaces too well 
accepted even to be discussed. For Tate or any other Southern writer 
they were the inevitable point of departure, the referent of which they 
became conscious only when alternative assumptions became familiar 
to them. They can, with difficulty, be rejected or revised. But ignored, 
never! Certain details or facets of Tate’s work are, of course, available 
to other explanation. And I must specify, before continuing, that by 
“South” or “Southern” I mean in this connection (as Tate did from 
the first and even in the midst of the Agrarian effort of 1927-1937) the 
entire framework of civility and proportion, the general accordance of 
status and function as conditioned by manners, usually signified by 
“Christendom” or “The West.” It is a provincialism in space which 
precludes the now characteristic provincialism in time, an ontological 
and epistemological posture more than a political position: a view of 
Being and of ways in which it may be known. The dynamic of Ameri- 
can and European history plus climate, the Negro, and a certain col- 
lective stubbornness permitted its implausible survival below Mason 
and Dixon’s line. To repeat, only an American Southerner with his 
memory intact and his eyes open to the world around him could, in 
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the second and third quarters of this century, have produced Tate’s 
commentary, his verse, or his fiction. 

The second important biographical factor is the circumstance of 
fortuitous associations. Mr. Tate grew up in Kentucky (with occasional 
visits to relations in Virginia) and there received the fragments of a 
preparatory schooling, rounded with a year at an academy affiliated 
with Georgetown University. What befell Allen Tate in his early years 
was largely what could be expected in the old Kentucky world of farms 
and small towns: a world still suffused with the recollection of injuries 
long past and with the consequences of those misfortunes. That their 
effect would be confirmed and made indelible by the choice of a univer- 
sity could by no means have been foreseen. Nor was it possible to pre- 
dict that other young future writers would at approximately the same 
time make the same selection. Nonetheless, the difference that this 
choice and these associations made is well recorded in Louise Cowan’s 
The Fugitive Group and in Virginia Rock’s forthcoming study of the 
Agrarian movement. No more mutually auspicious conjunction of 
talent has occurred in the region’s literary history. Assuredly it did 
nothing to dilute Tate’s Southernness. When we add the significance 
of Tate’s first marriage (1924—two years after finishing Vanderbilt) to 
the novelist Caroline Gordon (another Kentuckian), the background 
is finished. What thereafter occurred in his life that is of importance to 
this essay is literary biography—which brings me back to Tate’s poetry. 

Though I have thus far stressed the traditional background of Tate’s 
formative years, it was not with the intent to suggest that he came into 
his majority unaware of the developments in the great world outside 
of his homeland. Far more than most of his Nashville friends, young 
Tate knew that the “center will not hold” when “things fall apart.” 
As he was the first of their company to master modernist poetry, the 
first to read and appreciate T. S. Eliot, so was he the earliest to recog- 
nize that his culture, though still worthy of defense and useful as a 
measure, was no longer intact. Furthermore, in combination with his 
grasp of the implications of scientism, urbanization, economic deter- 
minism, and depersonalized power politics, Tate came swiftly to under- 
stand why the South could not remain successfully “at bay.” Very early 
he perceived, in philosophical terms, what inherent weaknesses fore- 
doomed it to “absorption” into all that now passes for national and 
international “unity.” And, knowing modernity and the sources of its 
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power for what they are, this poet determined, in his early twenties— 
almost as soon as he began to write verse—what strategies could serve 
his purpose in addressing the audience he intended. That tactic was, 
as I have already mentioned, highly conscious, dramatic, and imper- 
sonal—a procedure calculated (after Eliot, the French Symbolists, and 
Yeats) to circumvent the modern reader’s resistance to poetry in general 
and to traditionalist poetry in particular. Contrivance and austerity 
are the usual complaints made against Tate’s work, complaints which 
ignore the fury shaped and rendered by that conscious craft. Said sim- 
ply, the assumption embodied in much of Tate’s first two decades of 
poetry is that persona means purchase: that the modern reader can be 
influenced by dramatic presentation of a mind in motion to participate 
in attitudes or emotions he would not ordinarily tolerate if they were 
thrust upon him with direct assertion. It is true that Tate has produced 
a little more or less straightforward, meditative work throughout his 
career. Moreover, the self-disguise in some of his poems is often so 
transparent as to have the effect of parody, not drama. In addition, 
there is indication in The Winter Sea (1944) and thereafter in ‘“The 
Maimed Man,” “The Swimmers,’ and “The Buried Lake” of Tate’s 
will to write in a less guarded, less oblique style: a desire to be the 
“symbolic” anagogical poet, after his new master, Dante (see his essay 
on that writer, “The Symbolic Imagination’). Yet, despite a chasten- 
ing of tone, a muting of the habitual metaphoric and prosodic violence 
and exaggeration, the original irony and indirection are still present 
in Tate’s post-conversion, ‘Catholic’ work. Even when he speaks in 
propria persona or in obvious sarcasm, dramatic properties remain in 
his voice, some inference that it is the Promethean positivist or his 
latter-day disoriented heir who is before us, who is sailing the cold sea 
and judging himself as he goes. It is the recollection of all surviv- 
ing members of the Fugitive circle that Tate’s fiery indirections in 
verse were the occasion of his most serious participation in their 
debates. That his poetry follows from the aesthetics and general assess- 
ment of poetic possibilities made in his twenties is the argument I 
shall next pursue. 


Three or four of Mr. Tate’s earliest poems will serve as a partial 
documentation of my previous generalizations on the indirect and dra- 
matic property of his work: “Horation Epode to the Duchess of Mallfi,” 
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“Death of Little Boys,” “Homily,” and “The Subway.” These clearly 
reveal the poet in the making. After them I shall turn to an inceptional 
statement of his purpose in (or view of) poetry, “Mr. Pope.” 

The “Horation Epode” appeared in The Fugitive for October 1922. 
The little tribute to John Webster’s high-spirited widow (epodes are 
diminished odes—vehicles for something less than full-throated salute, 
for sentiments more casual or vulgar) is not, at first glance, dramatic— 
not a rendering of tension observed nor a searching mirror of disorder 
(compare ‘“Tension in Poetry”). With Tate, as with T. S. Eliot and 
many others of their generation, there is a temptation to identify the 
speaker in the work with its maker. And, again as with Eliot, regard- 
less of the reinforcement given such temptation by title, design, or 
even content, the poem disappears into pseudo-sophistical verbal pos- 
turing unless its reader realizes that Tate speaks through a mask, 
adopts a character (i.e., persona) so as to make that created, summary 
self available to the reader’s independent judgment. A vapid and 
world-weary species of subjective lyric association (what Tate in “The 
Angelic Imagination: Poe as God” calls “angelism’) or an equally 
artificial and even more limited “pure” (i.e., thought-free, value-free) 
imagism were the poetic modes in vogue when Tate began his career. 
Both are consequences of the aesthetic impasse toward which the entire 
craft had been moving since the Renaissance—since the abnegation of 
its ancient responsibilities forced upon poetry by the authority of 
positivistic science (see his 1965 Southern Review essay, “The Unlit- 
eral Imagination; Or I, Too, Dislike It’). And, as Tate and his Fugi- 
tive friends recognized from the first, no poet serious about his calling 
could employ either. Yet these very modes did (and still do) define the 
expectations of any audience he could anticipate, condition the intel- 
lectual equipment brought to the reading or hearing of verse by even 
the most literate contemporary. There was only one way out of this 
trap, a procedure followed by some of the best poets since the Seven- 
teenth Century and doubled in modern fiction by the artistry of Henry 
James and his heirs. The tactic is what Robert Langbaum has defined 
as “the poetry of experience” (The Poetry of Experience [New York, 
1957]); it is a method for registering and figuring forth the recalci- 
trant particularity of “the world’s body” without either claiming the 
now-denied authority of the muse or refusing to exercise that authority. 
In refracting through telling language what is observed of that exter- 
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nal complex of contingencies, the “submissive imagination” operates. 
“Horation Epode” belongs to this poetic order. 

The epigraph to this poem, as in so many others by Tate, is a clear 
indication of its meaning. The purpose of the speaker, as I said above, 
is to give voice to his admiration of the Duchess. She has lifted him 
into life, disturbed his naturalistic equanimity: has made him doubt 
the scientific myth (alluded to in references to “‘infusorian” and “eo- 
hippus’”’) which replaced the old “divinities.” From comfortable athe- 
ist, he has turned agnostic, a doubter of all “authorities” and thus a 
complete modern, in response to the “strict gesture” of her death which 
“Split the straight lines of pessimism / Into two infinites.’” Webster's 
heroine, the subject of lines very much admired in the Twenties 
(“Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young”) as exemplary 
poetry, recalls the classical analogy (a requirement of the epode as a 
stage in tribute) of a Greek girl who died for love. But the impression 
that can be made by even her pure “pride” in the heart’s truth cannot 
draw this skeptic beyond his vision of ‘Probability’; nor can it compel 
him to deny that man is but a “salvatory of green mummy,” a “box of 
worm-seed.” The kathartic passion occurs only in a fully human audi- 
ence. And soon enough the familiar ethos of “the street cars’ that are 
“still running” cancels the heterodox impulse engendered by the play’s 
reading. The effect rendered is not so much about the poem’s an- 
nounced theme or intent as it is about the voice it embodies. This 
modern, like the masks of his successors, is judged by himself—and his 
kind with him. 

In “Death of Little Boys” Tate approaches the reader from a slightly 
different stance. But his topic and objective are unchanged. Here the 
poet stands just outside the mind of a representative contemporary. 
Yet, playing the epistemological poet once more, that mind is what he 
presents. And the impression we get is of consciousness rendered in 
motion and found wanting in the process. 

The poem reads as follows: 


When little boys grown patient at last, weary 
Surrender their eyes immeasurably to the night, 
The event will rage terrific as the sea; 

Their bodies fill a crumbling room with light. 


Then you will touch the bedside, torn in two, 
Gold curls now deftly intricate with gray 
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As the windowpane extends a fear to you 
From one peeled aster drenched with the wind all day. 


And over his chest the covers in the ultimate dream 
Will mount to the teeth, ascend the eyes, press back 
The locks—while round his sturdy belly gleam 
Suspended breaths, white spars above the wreck: 


Till all the guests, come in to look, turn down 
Their palms, and delirium assails the cliff 

Of Norway where you ponder, and your little town 
Reels like a sailor drunk in a rotten skiff. 


The bleak sunshine shrieks its chipped music then 
Out to the milkweed amid the fields of wheat. 
There is a calm for you where men and women 
Unroll the chill precision of moving feet. 


Once more, death is the occasion—death, the chief of checks on mor- 
tal pride and traditionalist educator par excellence. More than other 
“rumors of mortality” (the phrase itself well describes the body of 
Tate’s verse), the passing of children scandalizes the positivist’s expec- 
tation of a secular beatitude, challenges his sense of total power over 
his condition. Hence, “the event will rage terrific as the sea” while 
bodies fill a crumbling room with light.” For as contemplation of 
youthful remains indicts the delusion all men at times entertain—that 
we, in our “new wisdom,” are become gods and masters of our own 
respective fates—the beholder of those remains is bound to see in the 
“peeled aster” beyond the ‘“‘windowpane” a memorial of his own corpse 
in “gray” upon the selfsame catafalque. Then for all the deathbed 
guests, the assembled townsfolk, there is only the maelstrom of “delir- 
ium,” a steady drifting into the great suck of despair. In time-honored 
rituals alone, in the collective formalities of bereavement which con- 
tain (by implication) some affirmation of death itself, is there surcease 
from the pain of disillusion, from the “immeasurable surrender.” And 
even that, once the substance is gone out of the forms, is cold relief. 

“Homily” contains advice for folk such as those troubled by “little 
boys grown patient at last’—advice within advice. 

The poem is a short one: 


If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out 


If your tired unspeaking head 
Rivet the dark with linear sight, 
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Crazed by a warlock with his curse 
Dreamed up in some loquacious bed, 
And if the stage-dark head rehearse 
The fifth act of the closing night, 


Why, cut it off, piece after piece, 

And throw the tough cortex away, 

And when you've marvelled on the wars 
That wove their interior smoke its way, 
Tear out the close vermiculate crease 
Where death crawled angrily at bay. 


The title refers to the epigraph, from Matthew 18:9. But here the 
offending member is the head, which “rivets the dark with linear 
sight.” Its sleepless unease, however, is to its credit; and the eagerness 
of its possessor, in his waking hours, to be rid of the “warlock” of his 
dreams (a rationalist’s equation of momento mori and superstition) is 
the folly by indirection considered. The effect of Tate’s counsel to the 
unwillingly disturbed keeper of the new pieties is acid and merciless. 
If the modern would be immune to the truth of his mortality, then he 
must cut down through the skull—through the seat of reason into 
the primitive fundament of his consciousness, “the close vermiculate 
crease,” ere he can isolate and remove the thought that troubles his 
subconscious. The suggestion here is plain: the cortex, full of the evi- 
dences of internal “‘wars,” as the seat of vain notions, rules by day; and 
it would deny “the fifth act of the closing night.” But the primordial 
components resist such nonsense, and in the “loquacious bed’ the 
truth of man’s destiny and origin “rehearse,” sub specie mortis. 
Another violent confrontation with the spirit of the times occurs in 
“The Subway.” This much admired sonnet is the “cold revery’” of a 
character half persona and half person observed—something in be- 
tween the presence in the two poems examined above. Its matter is 
infernal, and the hell it explores nothing but manmade and contem- 
porary—the fruitage of wars in the cortex, the self-destructive impetus 
of rationalism. The subway’s rushing underground descent metaphor- 
ically and perhaps even mythically informs and hardens the entire 
poem. Once more, as in “Death of Little. Boys,” madness is the conse- 
quence of an experience that is seen well into but not quite compre- 
hended, a madness that has, after harsh disabusement, its only alter- 
natives—that is, for a man who has had his faith in science—in the 
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offhanded fashionable casualness of the voice in “Horatian Epode” 
or the self-destruction mockingly recommended in “Homily.” This 
speaker, however, is aware of the satanism in the rush of his fellows in 
their “business of humility” down “into the iron forestries of hell.” No 
street cars can call him back nor any “chill precision” remove his 
memory of “angry worship.” Therefore he comes again under the sky 
to find himself an “idiot,” no longer capable of contemplating the uni- 
verse under any aspect save those of geometry and associated subway- 
creating abstractions. He is like the Alice of Tate’s later poem—or, 
rather, as she would have been had she been able to get back through 
the looking glass: “broken,” but not reformed—dazed, while the “word- 
less (i.e. pointless) heavens bulge and reel” above him. 

“The Subway” is a good place for the turning of this discussion 
toward Tate’s maturity. With such poems he found what was to be his 
characteristic manner in Poems: 1928-1931 (1932); The Mediterra- 
nean and Other Poems (1936); and Selected Poems (1937). There is 
no wry irony here, no play. His fashion has become neo-metaphysical, 
even before 1930. And that is the tenor of much verse from his middle 
years. The comic and parodic, inflative and deflative mock-heroics 
which Tate admired in the English Augustans (and emulated) keeps 
its place in the work of the Thirties and late Twenties. But these 
ingredients are absorbed into something more serious and sober and, 
furthermore, are dignified in the process, transformed into what they 
were not, as a line of meditation introduced by them takes its final 
startling shape. Moreover, with this shift the spirit in his work appears 
to be more and more public, less and less restrictively lyric, indirect, 
and narrowly dramatic. Though the searching of the fragmented sensi- 
bility continues, it is not ended in vacuo. A network of specific times, 
events, and circumstances is included. And the result is assuredly an 
additional poise and authority. Said another way, Allen Tate emerges 
with these changes as one of the characteristic poetic voices of his time 
~and as a Southern poet. The narrowly epistemological and ontologi- 
cal emphases of his earlier work are supplernented and defined by the 
addition of a frame of history perceived as a reflection of meaning: his 
teleology. The poetics with which Tate entered into this period and 
the degree of control and purposiveness which he hoped to bring to 
their application are specified in a poem which he wrote just before 
it began. 
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“Mr. Pope’ may be set alongside Eliot’s Homage to John Dryden 
and certain items by the Sitwells (Edith and Sacheverell), Roy Camp- 
bell, and T. E. Hulme as an early and curiously metaphysical acknowl- 
edgment from modern poetry of its debt to neo-classicism. In his poem 
Tate honors those qualities in Pope that he would have in himself. 

When Alexander Pope strolled in the city 
Strict was the glint of pearl and gold sedans. 


Ladies leaned out more out of fear than pity 
For Pope’s tight back was rather a goat’s than man’s. 


To begin, Pope addressed himself to and commanded the respect of 
the world where he was born—both the “human condition” in general 
and “the total complex of sensibility and thought, belief and experi- 
ence” which was Eighteenth Century England (see the essay, “To 
Whom Is the Poet Responsible?’’). 

But there is another issue raised in the first quatrain, that of the 
private Alexander Pope—the deformed hunchback of less than five 
feet—and his connection with Pope the poet. Stanzas two and three 
deal with this question and turn it around to prepare for the perora- 
tion / eulogism of the last two lines: 

Often one thinks the urn should have more bones 
Than skeletons provide for speedy dust, 


The urn gets hollow, cobwebs brittle as stones 
Weave to the funeral shell a frivolous rust. 


And he who dribbled couplets like a snake 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sun 

Is missing. The jar is empty; you may break 

It only to find that Mr. Pope is gone. 

What requisitions of a verity 

Prompted the wit and rage between his teeth 
One cannot say. Around a crooked tree 

A moral climbs whose name would be a wreath. 


All is quiet, restrained, conversational though forceful and well calcu- 
lated. The person who is Mr. Alexander Pope (the formal address is 
no mere Southernism) is unavailable—“missing.” The urn can con- 
tain far more than the flesh provides. No answer to the question of 
why the poet flailed the Dunces and “bit” (Pope liked the word and 
hence Tate’s snake imagery) whatever enraged him can be extracted 
from “speedy dust.”” Put otherwise (as for instance in Tate’s essay ‘“Nar- 
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cissus as Narcissus”; also in his “Miss Emily and the Bibliographer’ 
and in the aforementioned “The Unliteral Imagination”), earlier 
Romantic and more recent psychological criticism of the work of tra- 
ditional poets is beside the point. All that Tate will say of his subject 
is that he did draw drafts, as with a bank, on a truth; did refract in 
the language of which he was a faithful steward the shape and feel of 
what he found before him. And the consequence of his character qua 
poet was a “strictness” (an enactment of “fear’’) in that polity. Such, 
Tate has argued in essay after essay, is the duty of the poet: to create 
communion, not communication; self-contained wholes or “incarna- 
tions” for contemplation, not marching orders or testimonials (“Poetry 
as Knowledge,” “Tension in Poetry,” and “To Whom Is the Poet 
Responsible’). He does not deny that the motives behind a man’s crea- 
tions are rooted in “personality” (hence the organic figure, the tree; 
and its peculiarity, crookedness). But he insists that, if the artist is to 
be loyal to his craft, it is the handiwork that should interest us, the 
thing made and not the subliminal causes of its fashioning. Therefore, 
upon a crooked tree (the Pope with us: the work, not the urn) gathers 
a moral (i.e., aesthetic) that deserves a poem. 


All that Allen Tate, as poet, critic, and novelist, became in future 
years is foreshadowed in his origin, his birthplace, his education, 
early friendships, and his early verse. The purely “dramatic” begin- 
nings of the poems I have examined here (and the aesthetic behind 
them) are subsumed in the performance of Tate’s maturity, in his 
markedly Southern works and his later, more explicitly “religious,” 
compositions. He has been one man (and one poet) all the time. 


The Serpent in the Mulberry Bush 


by LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 


hat poem is ‘about’ solipsism, a philosophical doctrine which 
says that we create the world in the act of perceiving it; or 
about Narcissism, or any other ism that denotes the failure of 
the human personality to function objectively in nature and society.” 
That poem, as Tate goes on to say about the “Ode to the Confed- 
erate Dead,” is also about ‘“‘a man stopping at the gate of a Confederate 
graveyard on a late autumn afternoon.” Thus the man at the cemetery 
and the graves in the cemetery become the symbol of the solipsism and 
the Narcissism: 
Autumn is desolation in the plot 
Of a thousand acres where these memories grow 
From the inexhaustible bodies that are not 


Dead, but feed the grass row after rich row. 
Think of the autumns that have come and gone! 


A symbol is something that stands for something else. What I want 
to do is to point out some of the relationships between the “something” 
and the “something else.” 

Richard Weaver has written of the Nashville Agrarians that they 
“underwent a different kind of apprenticeship for their future labors. 
They served the muse of poetry.” In a certain sense that is true, but 
the word “apprenticeship” is misleading in Tate’s instance. Allen 
Tate did not become a poet merely in order to learn how to be an 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Reprinted from Southern Renascence: The Literature of the Modern 
South, ed. Louis D. Rubin, Jr. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953), pp. 352- 
57, copyright © 1953 by The Johns Hopkins Press, by permission of the publisher. 
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Agrarian. He was a poet while he was an Agrarian; he continued to be 
a poet after his specific interest in Agrarianism diminished, and now 
he has become an active communicant of the Roman Catholic Church 
and he is still a poet. One must insist that for Allen Tate poetry has 
never been the apprenticeship for anything except poetry. 

“Figure to yourself a man stopping at the gate of a Confederate 
cemetery ... ,” Tate writes in his essay “Narcissus as Narcissus.” He 
“. . . he pauses for a baroque meditation on the ravages of 
time, concluding with the figure of the ‘blind crab.’ This creature has 
mobility but no direction, energy but from the human point of view, 
no purposeful world to use it in. . . . The crab is the first intimation 
of the nature of the moral conflict upon which the drama of the poem 
develops: the cut-off-ness of the modern ‘intellectual man’ from the 
world.” 


continues: 


The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you, like them, to stone, 
Transforms the heaving air 

Till plunged into a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly 
Heaving, turning like the blind crab. 


If the Confederate Ode is based upon a moral conflict involving 
“the cut-off-ness of the modern ‘intellectual man’ from the world,” why 
did Tate choose as his symbol the Confederate graveyard? The answer 
lies in the history of the region in which Allen Tate and his fellow 
Fugitives and Agrarians grew up. Tate was born and reared in the 
Upper South, and he attended college in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
there was a symbolism in the South of his day ready for the asking. It 
was the contrast, and conflict, between what the South was and tradi- 
tionally had been, and what it was tending toward. “With the war of 
1914-1918 the South re-entered the world,’ Tate has written, ‘“—but 
gave a backward glance as it stepped over the border: that backward 
glance gave us the Southern renascence, a literature conscious of the 
past in the present.” 

What kind of country was the South upon which Tate and his 
contemporaries of the early 1920s looked back at as well as observed 
around them? It was first of all a country with considerable historical 
consciousness, with rather more feeling for tradition and manners 
than existed elsewhere in the nation. There had been a civil war just a 
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little over a half-century before, and the South had been badly beaten. 
Afterwards Southern leaders decided to emulate the ways of the con- 
queror, and called for a New South of cities and factories. Such South- 
ern intellectuals as there were went along with the scheme. Men of 
letters like Walter Hines Page and John Spencer Bassett preached that 
once the provincialism of the Southern author was thrown off, and the 
Southern man of letters was willing to forget Appomattox Court House 
and Chickamauga, then Southern literature would come into its own. 

When it came to forecasting a literary renascence in the South, 
Bassett and his friends were absolutely right, but they could not have 
been more mistaken about the form that it would take. What brought 
about the renascence—what there was in the time and place that 
made possible an Allen Tate and a William Faulkner and a Donald 
Davidson and a John Ransom and a Robert Penn Warren and an 
Andrew Lytle and three dozen other Southern writers—was not the 
eager willingness to ape the ways of the Industrial East, but rather the 
revulsion against the necessity of having to do so in order to live 
among their fellow Southerners. By 1920 and thereafter the South was 
changing, so that Tate’s modern Southerner standing at the gate of a 
Confederate military cemetery was forced to compare what John Spen- 
cer Bassett had once termed “the worn out ideas of a forgotten system” 
with what had replaced that system. 

And what had taken its place was what Tate and his fellow Agrar- 
ians have been crying out against ever since: the industrial, commer- 
cially-minded modern civilization, in which religion and ritual and 
tradition and order were rapidly being superseded by the worship of 
getting and spending. 

Thus the Confederate graveyard as the occasion for solipsism, and 
the failure of the human personality to function objectively in nature 
and society, because for Tate there could be no question about where 
the young Southern writer should stand in the matter. The agrarian 
community that had been the Southern way of life was with all its 
faults vastly preferable to what was taking place now. As he wrote in 
1936, “the Southern man of letters cannot permit himself to look upon 
the old system from a purely social point of view, or from the eco- 
nomic view; to him it must seem better than the system that destroyed 
it, better, too, than any system with which the modern planners, 
Marxian or any color, wish to replace the present order.” Surveying 
the heroic past and the empty present, the young Southerner could 
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only feel himself in isolation from what were now his region’s ways. 
In the words of the Confederate Ode, 
What shall we say who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe 
In the ribboned coats of grim felicity, 
What shall we say to the bones, unclean, 
Whose verdurous anonymity will grow? 
The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 
The gray lean spiders come, they come and go; 
In a tangle of willows without light 
The singular screech-owl’s tight 
Invisible lyric seeds the mind 
With the furious murmur of their chivalry. 


We shall say only the leaves 
Flying, plunge and expire 


We shall say only the leaves whispering 
In the improbable mist of nightfall 
That flies on multiple wing. .. . 


We are, that is, inadequate, cut off, isolated; we cannot even imagine 
how it was. All we can see is the leaves blowing about the gravestones. 
So Mr. Tate’s modern Southerner felt. 

The “Ode to the Confederate Dead” dates from about 1926, and that 
was the year, Tate recalls, that he and John Crowe Ransom began 
toying with the idea of “doing something” about the Southern situa- 
tion, a project which soon led to plans for the book entitled /’ll Take 
My Stand, in which Tate, Ransom, and ten other Southerners set 
forth Agrarian counsels for what they felt was an increasingly indus- 
trialized, increasingly misled South. The central argument was stated 
in the first paragraph of the introduction, which Ransom composed 
and to which all the participants gave assent: “All the articles bear in 
the same sense upon the book’s title-subject: all tend to support a 
Southern way of life as against what may be called the American or 
prevailing way; and all as much as agree that the best terms in which 
to represent the distinction are contained in the phrase, Agrarian 
versus Industrial.” 

The problem that the twelve Agrarians felt confronted the modern 
South was the same problem, then, as that which Mr. Tate’s modern 
man at the graveyard gate faced. And in a very definite sense, I’ll Take 
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My Stand represented their recommendations for a solution, in a par- 
ticular time and place, of the central moral problem of the “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead.” 

The Agrarians declared in their symposium that industrialism was 
predatory, in that it was based on a concept of nature as something to 
be used. In so doing, industrialism threw man out of his proper rela- 
tionship to nature, and to God whose creation it was. The Agrarian 
quarrel, they declared, was with applied science, which in the form of 
industrial capitalism had as its object the enslavement of human ener- 
gies. Since all activity was measured by the yardstick of financial gain, 
the industrial spirit neglected the aesthetic life. It had the effect of 
brutalizing labor, removing from it any possibility of enjoyment. 

It must be remembered that most of the Agrarians were speaking 
not as economists or sociologists or regional planners or even as pro- 
fessional philosophers; they were speaking as men of letters. They 
believed that an Agrarian civilization was the way of life which per- 
mitted the arts to be an integral and valuable social activity, and not, 
as Ransom put it, “intercalary and non-participating experiences.” 
Donald Davidson wrote of the Agrarians that “they sought to force, 
not so much a theory of economics as a philosophy of life, in which 
both economics and art would find their natural places and not be dis- 
associated into abstract means and abstract ends, as the pseudo-culture 
of the world-city would disassociate them.” 

In an Agrarian community aesthetic activity would not be subordi- 
nate to economics. The artist would be a working member of society, 
not a person somehow set apart from the everyday existence of his 
neighbors. Nature, religion and art would be honored activities of 
daily life, and not something superfluous and outmoded, to be in- 
dulged when business permitted. Knowledge—letters, learning, taste, 
the integrated and rich fullness of emotion and intellect—would be 
“carried to the heart,’ as Tate said in the Confederate Ode, and not 
an unassimilated, discordant conglomerate of fragments. In the words 
of the poem, 


What shall we say who have knowledge 

Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 

To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set up the grave 
In the house? The ravenous grave? 
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Shall we, he is asking, who still possess this full knowledge and who 
live in a world from which we are increasingly cut off by its insularity 
and isolation, in which we have mobility but no direction, energy but 
no outlet—shall we wait for death, or better still, court it? 

In one sense, the program put forward in I’ll Take My Stand con- 
stituted an answer to that question. But for all the book’s effectiveness 
(and 23 years later it is receiving more attention from young South- 
erners than ever before in its history), it would be a mistake to believe 
that the Agrarian program was the only, or even the most important, 
statement of the problems of modern man as Tate and his colleagues 
saw them. One must always remember that Tate, Ransom, Davidson 
and Warren were poets primarily, not social scientists. The place to 
look for Allen Tate’s ultimate statement of views is in his poetry. 

Cleanth Brooks has pointed out the relevance of Tate’s poetry to 
this central moral problem. Not only is this so in regard to subject 
matter, however; we find it implicit in the poetics as well. What is the 
most obvious characteristic of the poetry of Tate and his colleagues? I 
think we find it stated, and recognized, from the very outset, in the 
first reviews of the anthology, Fugitives, published in 1928. “Fugitive 
poetry makes one distinctly feel that one of the serious and fundamen- 
tal defects of nineteenth century poetry was that it was too easy,” one 
critic wrote. “Mr. Ransom, Mr. Tate and Miss [Laura] Riding are not 
for those who read and run,” another reviewer asserted. The poet John 
Gould Fletcher, himself soon to join the Agrarians in the symposium, 
declared in a review that the Fugitive poets had become the main im- 
pulse in America in the leadership of ‘a school of intellectual poetry 
replacing the free verse experiments of the elder school.” 

The kind of poetry that Allen Tate was writing, then, represented 
a disciplined, intellectual, dificult poetry, requiring of the reader, in 
Tate’s own words, “the fullest co-operation of all his intellectual re- 
sources, all his knowledge of the world, and all the persistence and 
alertness that he now thinks of giving to scientific studies.” It was 
therefore a direct challenge to the attitude that aesthetic concerns were 
a subordinate, harmless activity “for those who read and run.” It 
claimed for art as important and as demanding a role in human affairs 
as that played by science and business. As Ransom wrote, art “is a 
career, precisely as science is a career. It is as serious, it has an attitude 
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as official, it is as studied and consecutive, it is by all means as difficult, 
it is no less important.” 

Another characteristic of Tate’s poetry is its concentrated use of 
image and metaphor, as in the concluding lines of the Confederate 
Ode: 


Leave now 
The shut gate and the decomposing wall: 
The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry bush, 
Riots with his tongue through the hush— 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us all! 


Of those lines Tate says that “the closing image, that of the serpent, 
is the ancient symbol of time, and I tried to give it the credibility of 
the commonplace by placing it in a mulberry bush—with the faint 
hope that the silkworm would somehow be explicit. But time is also 
death. If that is so, then space, or the Becoming, is life; and I believe 
there is not a single spacial symbol in the poem. . . .” 

Why, though, if that is all that Tate “meant,” did he not write 
something like the following: 


Let us leave the graveyard now. 
Time runs riot there 

And time brings death to bear 
And wears it on its brow. 


The answer is that those lines are simply the abstract statement of 
what Tate was saying—and not even that, because Tate was not 
simply declaring that one should not remain in a graveyard because 
it reminds one of time and time brings death. Such a statement repre- 
sents merely the “message” of the lines. Its purpose would be to give 
instruction concerning the course of action to be followed at a ceme- 
tery gate. One may decide that it is “true,” which is another way of 
saying that the idea expressed is in accord with the findings of science; 
or that it is “false,” in which case the advice is non-scientific and not 
an advantageous basis for action. If the former, the poet is not saying 
anything startling, and certainly a clinical psychologist could present 
much more convincing proof of the validity of the action than the 
poet would be doing. And if one decides that the advice is not scien- 
tifically plausible, then what else remains? The lines contain nothing 
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but the advice; the “meaning” represents the lines’ sole reason for 
being. 

Tate’s lines, however, do not simply give “advice”; they do not base 
their appeal on their adaptability to counsel. They are not dependent 
upon any scientific “proof” of their correctitude. Both alone and in the 
context of the Ode they create their own validity. They do not pretend 
to be representative of scientific knowledge and proof; they are their 
own knowledge and proof. They are about serpents and mulberry 
bushes and shut gates and decomposing walls, and not advice to grave- 
yard visitors. Tate’s poem isn’t a mere pseudo-scientific statement, and 
it doesn’t depend upon a paraphrase of a scientific statement, and its 
validity is neither confirmable nor refutable by scientists. It may or 
may not contain a statement of scientific truth, but that would at most 
be a portion, only one of a number of parts, involved in the whole 
creation of the poem. The poem, therefore, does not depend upon 
science; science plays only a relatively minor role. The relationship is 
obvious to the Agrarian belief in the equality of the aesthetic pursuits 
with the scientific. 

Tate and his colleagues have insisted in their poetry and criticism 
that the image possesses a priority over the abstract idea. They have 
taken over the pioneering work done by the Imagists and gone further. 
They have been instrumental in reviving contemporary interest in the 
Metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, constructed as that 
poetry is with complex imagery and metaphor. An idea, Ransom has 
written, “is derivative and tamed,” whereas an image is in the wild 
state: “we think we can lay hold of image and take it captive, but 
the docile captive is not the real image but only the idea, which is 
the image with its character beaten out of it.” The image, Ransom 
declared, is ‘a manifold of properties, like a field or a mine, something 
to be explored for the properties.” The scientist can use the manifold 
only by singling out the one property with which he is concerned: 
“It is not by refutation but by abstraction that science destroys the 
image. It means to get its ‘value’ out of the image, and we may be sure 
that it has no use for the image in its original state of freedom.” 

A poetry of abstract ideas, Tate and Ransom held, is a poetry of 
science, and as such it neglects the manifold properties of life and 
nature. Just as am economist used only the special interests of eco- 
nomics to interpret human activity, so the poetry of ideas was con- 
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cerned with only one part of the whole. This led to specialization 
and isolation, fragmenting the balance and completeness of man and 
nature into a multitude of special interests, cutting off men from the 
whole of life, destroying the unity of human existence. 

And here we come again to Tate’s main theme in the Confederate 
Ode, “the failure of the human personality to function objectively in 
nature and society,” “the cut-off-ness of the modern ‘intellectual man’ 
from the world.” It is a constant refrain in Tate’s work. In 1928, for 
instance, we find these two sentences in a review by Tate of Gorham 
Munson’s Destinations, in the New Republic: “Evasions of intellec- 
tual responsibility take various forms; all forms seem to be general in 
our time; what they mean is the breakdown of culture; and there is no 
new order in sight which promises to replace it. The widespread cults, 
esoteric societies, amateur religions, all provide easy escapes from dis- 
cipline, easy revolts from the traditional forms of culture.” And 25 
years later he is still saying just that, as in his recent Phi Beta Kappa 
address at the University of Minnesota: “the man of letters must not 
be committed to the illiberal specializations that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has proliferated into the modern world: specializations in which 
means are divorced from ends, action from sensibility, matter from 
mind, society from the individual, religion from moral agency, love 
from lust, poetry from thought, communion from experience, and 
mankind in the community from men in the crowd. There is literally 
no end to this list of dissociations because there is no end, yet in sight, 
to the fragmenting of the western mind.” 

Modern man of the dissociated sensibility, isolated from his fellows, 
caught up in a life of fragmented parts and confused impulses; thus 
Allen Tate’s Southerner waiting at the gate of the Confederate ceme- 
tery contemplates the high glory of Stonewall Jackson and the inscrut- 
able foot-cavalry of a day when ancestors of that Southerner knew 
what they fought for, and could die willingly for knowing it: 


You know who have waited by the wall 

The twilight certainty of an animal, 

Those midnight restitutions of the blood 

You know—the immitigable pines, the smoky frieze 
Of the sky, the sudden call: you know the rage, 
The cold pool left by the mounting flood, 

Of muted Zeno and Parmenides. 
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You who have waited for the angry resolution 
Of those desires that should be yours tomorrow, 
You know the unimportant shrift of death 

And praise the vision 

And praise the arrogant circumstance 

Of those who fall 

Rank upon rank, hurried beyond decision— 
Here by the sagging gate, stopped by the wall. 


Times are not what they were, Tate’s Southerner at the gate realizes; 
it has become almost impossible even to imagine such days: 


You hear the shout, the crazy hemlocks point 
With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, in time. 


Even the title of the poem stems from the irony of the then and now; 
“Not only are the meter and rhyme without fixed pattern,” Tate 
wrote, “but in another feature the poem is even further removed from 
Pindar than Abraham Cowley was: a purely subjective meditation 
would not even in Cowley’s age have been called an ode. I suppose in 
so calling it I intended an irony: the scene of the poem is not a public 
celebration, it is a lone man by a gate.” 

If in the Confederate Ode there is regret and irony over “the fail- 
ure of the human personality to function objectively in nature and 
society,” then in Tate’s poem “Seasons of the Soul’ the malady has 
attained the proportions of desperation. The poem is Tate’s equation 
of the present-day dissociation of sensibility with the medieval Hell. It 
begins with a quotation in Italian from Canto XIII of the Inferno, 
and the English equivalent is to this effect: 


Then I reached out my hand before me 
And severed a twig from a thorn bush; 
And the trunk shrieked, ‘Why do you tear me?’ 


The passage is that in which the poet is conducted to a wood in which 
the souls of lovers who died by committing suicide have become 
trees, and which are eternally rended by Harpies which feed on the 
branches. “Seasons of the Soul” is in four parts, and in the course of 
the poem the pestilences of modern man are set forth, each in its 
anguish. War— 
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No head knows where its rest is 
Or may lie down with reason 
When war's usurping claws 
Shall take the heart escheat— 
Green field in burning season 
To stain the weevil’s jaws. 


Rootlessness, a world peopled by ghosts— 


Godlessness— 


Bestiality— 


My father in a gray shawl 
Gave me an unseeing glint 
And entered another room! 

I stood in the empty hall 
And watched them come and go 
From one room to another, 
Old men, old women—slow, 
Familiar; girls, boys; 

I saw my downcast mother 
Clad in her street-clothes, 
Her blue eyes long and small, 
Who had no look or voice 
For him whose vision froze 
Him in the empty hall. 


For the drying God above, 
Hanged in his windy steeple, 
No longer bears for us 

The living wound of love. 


The pacing animal 

Surveys the jungle cove 

And slicks his slithering wiles 
To turn the venereal awl 

In the livid wound of love. 


In the last section of the poem, “Spring,” the poet recalls his 


childhood: 


Back in my native prime 

I saw the orient corn 

All space but no time, 
Reaching for the sun 

Of the land where I was born: 
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It was a pleasant land 

Where even death could please 
Us with an ancient pun— 

All dying for the hand 

Of the mother of silences. 


As Vivienne Koch has pointed out, “the mother of silences’ appears 
to be a figure symbolizing both the Virgin and death. In time of pesti- 
lence, the poet says, who knows what is to come, death or salvation? 
“In time of bloody war / Who will know the time?’ he asks; “Its light 
is at the flood, / Mother of silences!” 

With certain reservations one can say that “Seasons of the Soul’ is 
Tate’s own telling of the Waste Land. The poem is renewed evidence 
of the accessibility to a common tradition shared by Tate and the 
Southerners on the one hand, and Eliot and his followers on the other. 
The Southerners, Fugitives and Agrarians both, in many ways have 
said for their time and place what Eliot has been saying for the same 
time but another less particularized place. The theme of “Seasons of 
the Soul” could hardly be better explicated than in recent remarks by 
Eliot in his Notes Toward A Definition of Culture: 


We can assert with some confidence that our own period is one of 
decline; that the standards of culture are lower than they were fifty 
years ago; and that the evidences of this decline are visible in every 
department of human activity. I see no reason why the decay of cul- 
ture should not proceed much further, and why we may not even 
anticipate a period of some duration in which it is possible to say that 
it will have no culture. Then culture will have to grow again from the 
soil; and when I say it must grow again from the soil, I do not mean 
that it will be brought into existence by any activity of political dema- 
gogues. . . . Culture is the one thing that we cannot deliberately aim 
at. It is the product of a variety of more or less harmonious activities, 
each pursued for its own sake. 


Eliot’s proposed course of action for modern man is well known: it is 
the deliberate and disciplined cultivation of spiritual values, through 
religion. That he feels that his advice will not be followed, and that 
disaster will result, in no way diminishes his belief that only through 
God can civilization survive. For the Southerners, Agrarianism was 
one way of saying this, too. Though I’ll Take My Stand did not base 
its recommendations upon a religious revival, the role of religion in 
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the agrarian life was insisted upon. Significantly, too, Tate’s essay was 
on the Southern religion, calling for the spiritual values of wholeness 
and unity through religion. 

Recently Tate has remarked, in discussing the impact of J’ll Take 
My Stand, that “I never thought of Agrarianism as a restoration of 
anything in the Old South; I saw it as something to be created, as I 
think it will in the long run be created as the result of a profound 
change, not only in the South, but elsewhere, in the moral and reli- 
gious outlook of western man. The South is still a region where an 
important phase of that change may take place; but the change will 
not, as I see it, be uniquely Southern; it will be greater than the South. 
What I had in mind twenty years ago, not too distinctly, I think I see 
more clearly now; that is, the possibility of the humane life presup- 
poses, with us, a moral order, the order of a unified Christendom. . . . 

Again we find the philosophy mirrored in the poetics. The demand 


” 


for a conscious quest for the order and unity of a spiritual existence 
runs throughout his poetry and his criticism of poetry. His famous 
definition of tension in poetry, for instance, is in direct relationship 
to this concept: “the meaning of poetry is its ‘tension,’ the full orga- 
nized body of all the extension and intension that we can find in it. 
The remotest figurative significance that we can derive does not invali- 
date the extensions of the literal statement. Or we may begin with 
the literal statement and by stages develop the complications of the 
metaphor: at every stage we may pause to state the meaning so far 
apprehended, and at every stage the meaning will be coherent.” The 
definition is a demand that poetry embody and reflect a unity. To- 
gether with the belief in a poetry of rich imagery, it constitutes a pro- 
nouncement against the poetical equivalent of “easy revolts from the 
traditional forms of culture,” “illiberal specialization,’’ and the disso- 
ciation of sensibility. Tate insists that the poem constitute a whole, 
full and rich and multi-faceted, with no insular scientific abstraction 
from the whole for the sake of facility or “usability”; and he demands 
that the whole be unified, disciplined, and coherent all along the way, 
rather than formless and fragmentary. It is his desire for all forms of 
our overly-disjointed modern life, especially the theological: “If there 
is a useful program that we might undertake in the South,” he has 
recently declared, ‘would it not be towards the greater unity of the 
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varieties of Southern Protestantism, with the ultimate aim the full 
unity of all Christians?” 

Tate’s newest poem has been appearing by installments in various 
magazines, and one awaits with eagerness its publication in full. The 
poem has a strong and obvious narrative level, which in the two por- 
tions thus far in print concerns the poet’s childhood. The first section, 
“The Maimed Man,” published in the Partisan Review, tells of a boy 
who is confronted with the corpse of a man with the head severed 
from the body. Another, entitled “The Swimmers” and published in 
Hudson Review, describes five youths out swimming in a creek: 


Bill Eaton, Charlie Watson, ‘Nigger’ Layne 
The doctor’s son, Harry Dueslér who played 
The flute; Tate, with the water on his brain. 


But the narrative style is deceptively easy; and one looks with expec- 
tation for clues to something else—because that “something that stands 
for something else” is always present in a Tate poem, too. So that one 
notices in “The Swimmers” that the five youths encounter a posse 
searching for a lynched Negro, and that twelve men are in the posse, 
but only eleven men ride back: 


eleven same 
Jesus Christers unmembered and unmade, 
Whose corpse had died again in dirty shame. 


And as the youths watch the sheriff, the leader of the posse, with the 
corpse, 


A single horseman came at a fast lope 
And pulled up at the hanged man’s horny feet; 
The sheriff noosed the feet, the other end 
The stranger tied to his pommel in a neat 
Slip-knot. I saw the Negro’s body bend 
And straighten, as a fish-line cast transverse 
Yields to the current that it must subtend. 
The sheriff's God-damn was a facile curse 
Not for the dead but for the blinding dust 
That boxed the cortege in a cloudy hearse 
And dragged it towards our town. 


Then one remembers the story of the Crucifixion, in John, and of the 
burial of Christ’s body by Joseph and Nicodemus, and it suddenly 
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becomes clear that Tate is not just telling about five Southern boys 
who see a lynched Negro; the Passion is being reenacted, One recalls 
the lines in the first section, “The Maimed Man,” which serve to 
preface the poem: 


Teach me to fast 
And pray, that I may know the motes that tease 
Skittering sunbeams are dead shells at last. 
Then, timeless muse, reverse my time; unfreeze 
All that I was in your congenial heat. . . 


It would seem, then, that Tate is prepared in his new poem to look 
at his childhood again, and perhaps all his life, through the eye of his 
adult religious faith, and that what we shall get is a poem in which 
each day the Passion is reenacted for the modern man, in everything 
he does, all around him. One realizes, too, that the rhyme scheme of 
Tate’s poem is that of the Divine Comedy. The poet seems to be reliv- 
ing his past—the South, his boyhood there—against the perspective of 
the eternal, and equating his childhood reactions to evil, in all the 
innocence of boyhood, with his mature attitudes: 

O fountain, bosom source undying-dead 
Replenish me the spring of love and fear 
And give me back the eye that looked and fled 
When a thrush idling in the tulip tree 
Unwound the cold dream of the copperhead. 


The serpent again—the passage of time, evil, the lynching—is awak- 
ened from its sleep by an act of beauty; the child sees and flees, recog- 
nizing evil without pretense, rationalization, or callousness to it. The 
poet asks that now, with the strength and purposiveness given him by 
his belief in God, he be permitted to see things whole again, not with 
the untried innocence of childhood but in the experience of the adult 
who has been living in time. 

Twenty-three years ago Allen Tate called for the South to “re- 
establish a private, self-contained, and essentially spiritual life.” For 
longer than that he has been advocating a spiritual outlook which 
will provide a unity against chaos, a discipline of religious values 
against the nihilist threat of new dark ages. “As I look back upon 
my own verse, written over more than twenty-five years,” he declared 
recently, “I see plainly that its main theme is man suffering from un- 
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belief; and I cannot for a moment suppose that this man is some other 
than myself.” During this time he has widened his scope and interests 
to include his nation and his civilization, without for a moment ceas- 
ing to speak to and for his native region. His poetry, his criticism, and 
his other writings have all mirrored his times. That he now addresses 
the whole of Christendom hardly makes what he has to say any less 
relevant for the South. For it was the South that taught him how to 
say these things in prose, and in his poems embody them. 


On" The Cross” 


by R.K. MEINERS 


n the preface to The Last Alternatives, from which book the fol- 
lowing discussion of “The Cross” is taken, I committed myself to 
the judgment that Allen Tate was among the “three or four most 

important” writers from that generation of American writers who 
came to maturity in the late 1920's. In the intervening years I have 
changed my mind about many things, and were I to write a book on 
Allen Tate today I would, naturally, go about things at least some- 
what differently, for one must think that he has grown not only older 
but at least a little wiser. Among other things, I would probably take 
out the “three or four most important” phrase: not because I have 
changed my mind, but because it is typical of that sort of useless judg- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Reprinted, with some minor changes, from The Last Alternatives: A 
Study of the Works of Allen Tate (Chicago: Swallow Press, 1962), pp. 145-52, by 
permission of the publisher. Permission to quote from The Letters of Hart Crane, 
ed. Brom Weber (New York: Horace Liveright, 1952), has been granted by Mr. 
Weber. 


The Meaning of War: 
A Note on Allen Tate’s 
To the Lacedemonians’’ 
by DONALD DAVIDSON 


r | Nhe centennial of the great American war of the eighteen-sixties 
—variously known as the Civil War, the War between the 
States, the Confederate War, the War for Southern Independ- 

ence, and in certain official records of the Federal government, as 

the War of the Rebellion—has at last gone by. There have been some 
patently half-hearted ‘celebrations’ and rather stilted “re-enactments” 
of the battles and incidents of the War. Of actual commemoration in 

a truly solemn and deeply felt sense there has been little. Now and 

then some minutes or quarter-hours of expensive television time; the 

photographs, serialized “histories,’ and specialized supplements put 
forth by newspapers; the more pretentious booklets and brochures of 
state commissions, often “touristic” in slant; and the publication of 
many useful biographies and military studies (some really notable, 
like Mr. Clifford Dowdey’s Lee’s Last Campaign and his Seven Days) 

—all this has hardly broken for more than a few moments the formid- 

able ennui of the American people. They have merely continued to 

step in and out of automobiles, jet planes, ocean liners, cabin cruisers, 

trucks, tractors, and elevators in their mesmerized clutching for the 

welfare state’s carrot or their uneasy flinching from its stick. 
Especially noticeable—to anyone who bothered to notice—has been 
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the general silence of the poets during these four years of the Centen- 
nial. And they have been absent from the supposedly celebrative pub- 
lic occasions. Poetae tacent! It is not a good omen. No such silence, no 
such absence would have been possible in former times. True, in those 
former times the tradition that brought a poet (or poetaster) to the 
rostrum brought with it much undistinguished or execrable verse. Yet 
the role of the poet was recognized. Not to have a poet for some great 
memorial occasion would have been thought improper—almost like 
Holy Communion without the priest! If the poet be a poor performer, 
so too, often enough, may the cleric be something much less than an 
Ambrose or Augustine. But the cleric has the liturgical form to follow, 
and that cannot fail, no matter how fumbling he may be. 

What form has the poet to follow? The answer is—for ceremonial 
occasions—none; at least none that the modern poet and the modern 
audience alike recognize as appropriate. Between Henry Timrod and 
his Charleston audience of nearly a century ago there was still some 
sense of what was appropriate for a memorial occasion. The Horatian 
tradition, modified a little by eighteenth century neo-classicism and 
the romanticism that succeeded it, served Timrod well in his “Ode” 
(“Sleep sweetly in your humble graves’) that was sung—not read— 
during the memorial exercises at Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, on 
June 16, 1866. Sidney Lanier, invited to compose a poem (really a 
kind of libretto) to be set to music by Dudley Buck for the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition of 1876, was less fortunate than Timrod. 
Today such terms as “Ode” and “Elegy” belong to textbooks and to a 
relatively narrow circle of scholars and literati. If to his surprise a poet 
is invited to offer a poem for some public occasion, he has all the free- 
dom he wants to choose or improvise the form. He may find this a 
dubious privilege when he reflects that not ten people out of a thou- 
sand will know or care what form he uses, even though his audience 
be jam-packed with college graduates and mortar-boarded Ph.D.’s that 
make a point of wearing the garments of academic tradition. 

It is instructive, for poets at least—and may be a little reassuring 
for many others—to consider how Allen Tate, a traditionalist by firm 
principle yet no less firmly a modern poet, met this difficulty for a 
celebration of more than three decades ago. 

“To the Lacedemonians” was first published on the front page of 
the Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch for June 21, 1932. The 
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occasion was the forty-second annual reunion of the Confederate vet- 
erans. Some fifteen hundred of the old Confederate soldiers were 
expected, according to the Times-Dispatch. Most of these—nearly all, 
surely—would have been in their ‘teens in 1861. Allen Tate’s poem, 
set in a two-column box beneath a photograph of the capture of Fort 
Stedman, is just about the most prominent item on this front page 
that also reports the arrival of General Alfred De Saussure, commander- 
in-chief of the veterans, and tells how he was welcomed with a 17-gun 
salute and an escort of a company of the Richmond Blues. A little 
later, just prior to an address by Governor Pollard of Virginia—“While 
the band of the Little Rock, Ark., High School played ‘Dixie,’ the 
Stars and Bars were hoisted upon the Capitol by Miss Jessica Randolph 
Smith, daughter of the designer, while Major-General William McK. 
Evans of Richmond, who had stood in Capitol Square in 1861 when 
Virginia’s secession was announced, looked on.” 

Parenthetically, by way of providing a full context, I should note 
that this was a presidential election year—in fact, the Roosevelt vs. 
Hoover year, and everywhere the Great Depression was notable evi- 
dence of one of the long-range results of Appomattox. On this same 
front page a Civic Employment Committee announced final returns 
for its “job-hunting campaign.” Senator William E. Borah, the mav- 
erick from Idaho, declared in the Senate chamber that he would not 
support President Herbert Hoover for re-election. New Federal taxes 
were to go into effect on this very June 21, and a raise in postal rates 
would occur on July 6. Nine bottles of “home-brew” blew up with a 
bang in Richmond’s police court, wounding a city policeman in the 
leg (the Federal prohibition amendment was still in effect as the 
generally disregarded “law of the land’). And the Times-Dispatch 
announced that it would carry a blow-by-blow description of the 
heavy-weight championship bout between Max Schmeling, German 
champion, and Jack Sharkey, American challenger, in a special extra 
edition to be issued immediately after the fight. The weather? Warm, 
with temperature in the middle seventies and thundershowers likely. 

But our concern is with the poem itself. The speaker in Allen ‘Tate’s 
poems—when a speaker appears—is usually “I’’—a “first person” who 
is not necessarily Allen Tate the individual, though with full tradi- 
tional right he may be the author in his capacity as poet. Or else “I” 
may be a much more generalized “first person,” an unidentified Some- 
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body speaking in a high dramatic sense, yet surely not just Any Man 
or Everyman. Pronouns are a matter to be noted in various poems. In 
“Ode to the Confederate Dead,” for example, the unidentified man 
who is meditating at the gate of the cemetery says “we” at some points, 
“you” at others, nowhere “I.” 

“To the Lacedemonians” is an exception to Mr. Tate’s general prac- 
tice. The speaker is identified, though not by name, as a Confederate 
veteran about to attend a reunion. He becomes a spokesman for his 
Confederate comrades, alive or dead, and, no doubt more broadly, for 
the generations of Southerners who experienced the War itself or its 
ruinous aftermath and its persistently enduring results on down to the 
poet’s own time. Yet since the poem is by no means as partisan as the 
situation seems to imply, much of what this old Confederate says could 
also be said by a veteran on the opposing side—for example, by a mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic like Joshua Chamberlain of 
the Twentieth Maine, the chief character of Louis Coxe’s play Decora- 
tion Day. “The backstairs creeping to power; the infighting where 
power has its source,” is what this old Federal officer says at one point. 

This more general aspect of what the old Confederate says is empha- 
sized by changes that Allen Tate makes in the explanatory sub-title 
(or “stage direction’’) of the poem in its successive appearances. In the 
Times-Dispatch the complete heading is as follows: 


TO THE LACEDEMONIANS ... 


The Old Confederate on the Night Before the 
Reunion Speaks Partly to Himself, Partly to 
Imaginary Comrades: 


In Selected Poems (1937) the heading is slightly altered: “A Confed- 
erate on the night before the veterans’ reunion talks partly to himself, 
partly to imaginary comrades.” 

In Poems: 1922-1947 (published in 1948) the word “Confederate” 
is dropped, and the explanatory sentence takes the form it has sub- 
sequently kept: An old soldier on the night before the veterans’ 
reunion. ... 

Comparison of the three texts of the poem will reveal how skilfully 
and thoroughly Tate revised his original version before publishing it 
in Selected Poems, 1937. The poem undergoes a general tightening 


1 Quill: Bowdoin College Literary Magazine, LXXX (Winter, 1965), p. 61. 
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up, weak lines are cancelled, and thirteen new lines in Tate’s finest 
vein are added. These changes, like the changes in the explanatory 
subtitle, tend to shift the poem somewhat away from the war of the 
Sixties to war as such, though the names of battles, the oft-quoted “All 
are born Yankees of the race of men,’ and one of the new lines “Kins- 
men and friends from Texas to the Tide’ remain to identify the con- 
flict historically. In Selected Poems, 1937, “To the Lacedemonians” 
stands in third place in Part I, being preceded only by ‘““The Mediter- 
ranean” and “Aeneas at Washington.” For Poems, 1922-1947 ‘Tate 
makes only minor revisions, but places ““To the Lacedemonians’” and 
“Ode to the Confederate Dead” as the two last poems in Part I. Thus 
“To the Lacedemonians” becomes a companion piece and in many 
ways a counterpart to the “Ode.” One can hardly take this arrange- 
ment to be merely casual, despite the poet’s prefatory statement in his 
1948 volume that he is not sure whether he could explain why he 
thinks “certain poems go with others.” If Part I were to be given a title 
(as it well might be), “Fathers and Sons” would be fairly appropriate; 
but “Fathers” should be taken to go as far back as Aeneas and the 
Aeneadae, or even farther, and ‘Sons’ would include both the firm- 
minded soldier of ‘““To the Lacedemonians” and the man of infirm 
mind in the “Ode” who cannot quite successfully link himself with 
“the immoderate past” and the “inscrutable infantry” that rise like 
“Demons out of the earth.” 

For all who have the zeal and moral fibre to learn, Allen Tate's 
revisions offer a remarkably fine lesson in the practice of the art of 
poetry. Scholars and critics will eventually examine them for reasons 
of their own. I shall here refer to only a few of them. I return to the 
question: what form can the modern poet use for an important anni- 
versary or other ceremonial occasion if he should have the rare chance 
of writing a few lines for it? Or, as Allen Tate said, simply and sharply, 
in the preface to his first collection of critical essays: “The poet’s 
special question is: How shall the work be done?” 

The work in this instance had to be done for the printed page, first 
of a newspaper, later of a book. It could not have the assistance of 
music or even of the speaking voice to mark its rhythmic pattern and 
heighten its immediate carrying power. It had to accept the limitations 
of the printed page, which seems to condemn the poem to a silent 
reading (if any) by a public invisible to the poet and pretty much 
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unknown to him. On the other hand it could exploit the opportunities 
that a printed page affords. Such opportunities arise through the lib- 
erty that printing allows the poet—in this instance the liberty to make 
a very complex and subtle use of metaphor. If this liberty is wisely 
used, the poem becomes, in the end, highly symbolic; but paradoxi- 
cally it must also operate dramatically at the level of the “realism” 
now enforced by the skepticism of our times—that makes history and 
science arrogantly hostile to poetry—and by the particular human 
situation in which the poet finds his theme. This poetry does not 
imitate the broad and obvious rhetoric of the oration. It does not need 
to do so. It is not something to be said and therefore heard for a 
matter of ten or twelve minutes. It is for the new kind of “reading” 
that began as far back as the sixteenth century. It can be pondered 
long, for it is always there waiting to be pondered. It is inexhaustible. 
It is the poetry that Allen Tate defines in “Tension in Poetry’”—the 
poetry in which “the remotest figurative significance that we can 
derive does not invalidate the extensions of the literal statement.” 

The governing trope of “To the Lacedemonians” inheres in the 
title, which comes straight from the epitaph composed by Simonides 
for the Spartans who died in defense of the pass at Thermopylae dur- 
ing the second Persian attack on Greece in 480 B.c. Halfway through 
the poem, when the painfully disconcerting contrast between past and 
present has been fully established, the old soldier recites the ancient 
epitaph, a little haltingly, and furthermore extends the elegiac distich 
of Simonides to fit his modern case: 


Go you tell them 
That we their servants, well-trained, gray-coated 
And haired (both foot and horse) or in 
The grave, them obey . . . obey them, 
What commands?2 


Does the imtension of this powerful metaphor—the Confederate 
veteran (or other veteran?) in the character of a Greek hoplite, one of 
Leonidas’ famous Three Hundred—in any way invalidate the exten- 
sions of the literal statement? I think not. Rather the contrary. The 
metaphor boldly validates as poetry what otherwise might be straight 


? Literally translated, the epitaph of Simonides says: “O stranger, carry the mes- 
sage (Gr. aggellein) to the Lacedemonians that here we lie, their commands obey- 
ing.” See Herodotus, VII, 228, 8-9. 
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realism, merely circumstantial, merely reportorial. Allen Tate has 
appropriated for his poem the “stream-of-consciousness” device devel- 
oped for modern realistic fiction in order to render the subjectively 
real experience—the realism of the interior. The veteran’s meditation 
is a “talk” only in that sense. It could be carried over into prose fiction 
—as indeed much of Tate’s ‘Records I: A Dream” is carried over into 
a scene in The Fathers. The form that Allen Tate uses is, then, not 
the “dramatic monologue” that Robert Browning in some short poems 
developed to perfection but more often spoiled by sheer loquaciousness 
and his penchant for historical bric-a-brac. The “talk” of Tate’s old 
soldier is actually nearer to the idiom of Greek drama: for example, to 
one of the longer speeches of Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus, in 
which the pain of memory comes forth as “literal statement” yet is 
never mere realism. 

But the stream-of-consciousness device does provide the element of 
“statement” in its extended form. We readily assume that the old sol- 
dier has been met at the railroad station by a welcoming committee 
and has been taken by automobile to his hotel room. Thus he has seen 
in actuality the people already lining the streets— 

The people—people of my kind, my own 
People but strange with a white light 


In the face: the streets hard with motion 
And the hard eyes that look one way. 


So Allen Tate wrote for the Richmond newspaper—except that in line 
2 he at first had “Homefolks but strange with a new light.” He changed 
the two words italicized to “people” and “white,” and then added three 
new lines: 


Listen! the high whining tone 
Of the motors, I hear the dull commotion: 
I am come, a child in an old play. 


The image of harsh, purposeless, mechanical motion, which gradu- 
ally becomes a metaphor, develops in a kind of counterpoint set over 
against the purposeful valor of the soldier, Spartan-or-Confederate, 
and the memory of his youth (lines 29-32). We soon mark aimless 


3 Cf. the text of “Records I,” Poems, 1928-1931, p. 24, with The Fathers, 1938, pp. 
266-69. 
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motion that arrives nowhere as something that the old soldier instinc- 
tively—and prophetically—fears as hostile and, worse than that, as 
degenerative. The “white light” that makes strange the faces of the 
people “of my kind” is the pallor of death-in-life. The citizens “not 
born in my father’s / House, nor in their fathers’” are “By motion 
sired, not born; by rest dismayed.” Then, in two lines added to the 


earlier version, the soldier asks a formidable question: 


The tempest will unwind—the hurricane 
Consider, knowing its end, the headlong pace? 


As Anne Clark Hunter has pointed out in her recent close study, we 
find in these and various other lines of the poem a forecast “of the 
un-traditional modern man” that Allen Tate develops in George Posey 
of The Fathers.4 


For a moment the soldier drops into an old Southern (or American) 
colloquialism: “It warn’t in my time. .. .” Then in two of the new 
lines which—somewhat as in the “leaves” refrain of the “Ode to the 
Confederate Dead’’—“‘time” the poem, allow the reader “occasions of 
assimilation, and . . . thus [ease] the concentration of imagery,’ the 
veteran reproaches himself for his own feebleness: 


Yet I, hollow head, do see but little; 
Old man: no memory: aimless distractions. 


But then immediately comes the beautiful contrasting passage in 
which he does remember his boyhood, and regrets that now men “Put 
the contraption before the accomplishment” and thus attain luxury, 
but not elegance. “Where have they come from?” 

At this point he begins to recite the epitaph for the Three Hundred. 
But all the time, in the high metaphorical sense, he has been saying, 
“Go, stranger, carry a message to the Lacedemonians.’’ Remembering 
this, we can begin to understand a difficult passage that I have passed 
over: 


I am here with a secret in the night; 
Because I am here the dead wear gray. 


#“Attitudes Toward Tradition in Allen Tate’s The Fathers.” M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1964, pp. 32-33 and passim. 
* “Narcissus as Narcissus,” in Tate’s Reason in Madness, 1941, p. 143. 
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It is a privilege to be dead; for you 
Cannot know what absence is nor seize 
The odor of pure distance. . . .® 


I take “you” to refer to the people of his own kind, now become 
strange, who lead a life of sensation only and therefore are unable to 
“see” the gray-clad soldiers as anything but “dead.” To people that 
are a mere breed “by motion sired,” anything belonging to the past is 
“dead.” That is the secret upon which he has come in the night—a 
night both literal and metaphorical. It is a secret that perhaps he tells 
to his “imaginary comrades’ when he says, “Gentlemen, my secret is 
damnation.” What the people of his own kind no longer understand 
is the view set forth in John Ruskin’s old-fashioned essay that the sol- 
dier’s part is not just to kill, but it is to die, to be willing to die. “There 
is no civilization without death,” says the soldier of this poem. That is 
the meaning of war. And, amending Lee’s famous words at the battle 
of Fredericksburg, he further says, “Well may war be / Terrible to 
those who have nothing to gain / For the illumination of the sense.” 
These are the materialists. But in the “unshadowing restriction of our 
day’—when society still retained an accepted principle of order and 
therefore of “manners, virtue, freedom, power” (if not precisely what 
Wordsworth attributed to the society of Milton’s day)—young men 
could go to war “‘to win the precincts of the light.” 

Now, remembering the “hard eyes” that looked “one way” at the 
beginning of his meditation, the soldier asks his imaginary comrades 
to consider the young men of the new day (if indeed it is “day”) who 
watch from the curbs. The “seventy years of night” under which they 
are to be regarded, taken literally, must refer to the seventy years since 
1862—the year of the true beginning of the Civil War. Seventy years 
prior to June 21, 1932, the date of the assemblage for reunion, would 
place the beginning of “night” at the time when Robert E. Lee, having 
taken over command of the Army of Northern Virginia from Joseph 
E. Johnston, was about to attack and if possible to destroy the much 
larger army of George B. McClellan which was almost within artillery 
range of Richmond and in position to capture it. Lee defeated McClel- 
lan in the Seven Days battles, but did not destroy his army. If we 
accept the well-supported view of Mr. Clifford Dowdey, this result 


6 In the editions of 1948, 1960, and 1961, odor is unfortunately misprinted. 
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meant the end of any possibility of a “negotiated peace” between the 
warring North and South. For McClellan’s intention was to end the 
war quickly by use of overwhelming force and then effect a settlement 
that would “preserve the Union without destroying the Nation.” But 
his views were intolerable to his political opponents at Washington, 
and their hostility was an important element in his defeat. 

Taken metaphorically, “seventy years of night” may also mean lack 
of true vision which ultimately may lead a people to take the wrong 
path. The old soldier earlier has spoken against “luxury.” Considered 
in terms of the dominant figure, this is the ancient Greek charge of 
“Medism” brought against those Greeks who adopted the luxurious 
manners and dress of the Persians or even went over to the Persians in 
a political and military sense. It is no wonder that the final words of 
the soldier express a tragic melancholy: 


Soldiers, march! we shall not fight again... 
All are born Yankees of the race of men 
And this, too, now the country of the damned. 


The “hard eyes” of the young men belong to— 


Poor bodies crowding round us! The white face 
Eyeless with eyesight only, the modern power— 


They have the defect of vision complained against by the man in Allen 
Tate’s poem, “The Eye’—the man who tries to see “im the agate eye 
. the nuclear eye . . . the carbolic eye” and who in desperation 
pulls down “the sphereless sky for cover,” takes “the fatherless dark to 
bed,” and beseeches the crows to peck the head that has served him so 
inadequately, so wrongly, so traitorously. 
The soldier’s vision is of the true kind, for he sees through, not with, 
the eye. And it is also the vision of Allen Tate in one of the noblest 
and most prophetic poems of our time. 
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mare.” 

Sixty American Poets, 1896-1944. (A checklist.) Selected, with a preface and critical 
notes, by Allen Tate. Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1945. Revised by 
Kenton Kilmer, 1954. 

Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode Ltd., 1947. 
CONTENTS: ‘Seasons of the Soul” (I. “Summer”; I. “Autumn”; TT. “Winter”; IV. 
“Spring”); “The Mediterranean”; “Aeneas at Washington”; “To the Romantic 
Traditionists”; “The Ancestors’; “To the Lacedemonians’; “Message from 
Abroad” (I. “What years of the other times, what centuries”; II. “Wanderers to 
the east, wanderers west”; III. “I cannot see you”); “Idiot”; “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead”; “Winter Mask to the Memory of W. B. Yeats”; “Jubilo”; ‘“‘Horation Epode 
to the Duchess of Malfi”; “Retroduction to American History”; ““Causerie”; ‘“Frag- 
ment of a Meditation”; “Eclogue of the Liberal and the Poet”; “False Nightmare’; 
“The Twelve”; “Sonnets at Christmas” (I. “This is the day His hour of life draws 
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near”; II. “Ah, Christ, I Jove you rings to the wild sky”); “More Sonnets at Christ- 
mas” (I. “Again the native hour lets down the locks”; II. “The day’s at end and 
there’s nowhere to go”; III. “Give me this day a faith not personal”; IV. “Citizen, 
myself, or personal friend”); “Ode to Our Young Pro-consuls of the Air’; “Ode 
to Fear”; “Elegy”; “The Traveller”; “The Oath”; “Ditty”; “The Wolves”; “The 
Subway”; “The Eagle”; “Last Days of Alice”; “The Trout Map”; “The Meaning 
of Life”; “The Meaning of Death”; “The Cross”; ‘Inside and Outside” (I. “Now 
twenty-four and maybe twenty-five”; II. “There is not anything to say to those’); 
“Death of Little Boys”; “The Anabasis”; “Mr. Pope”; “To a Romantic”; “Pro- 
cession”; “Unnatural Love”; “Epistle”; “The Progress of CEnia” (I. “Madrigale”; 
II. “In Wintertime”’; III. “Vigil”; IV. “Divagation”; V. “Epilogue to CEnia’): 
“Shadow and Shade”; “Pastoral”; “The Paradigm”; “The Robber Bridegroom”; 
“Mother and Son”; “A Pauper”; “Obituary”; “Captains of Industry”; “Emblems” 
(I. “Maryland Virginia Caroline”; II. “When it is all over and the blood”; II. “By 
the great river the forefathers to beguile’); “Records” (I. “A Dream”; I. “A 
Vision”); “Ignis Fatuus”; “The Vigil of Venus.” 

A Southern Vanguard: The John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume. (Anthology.) 
Ed. Allen Tate. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 

Poems: 1922-1947. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948, 1949. 
CONTENTS: “The Mediterranean”; “Aeneas at Washington”; “To the Romantic 
Traditionists”; “The Ancestors”; ‘Message from Abroad” (I. “What years of the 
other times, what centuries”; II. “Wanderers to the east, wanderers west”; III. “I 
cannot see you”); “To the Lacedemonians”; “Ode to the Confederate Dead”; 
“Seasons of the Soul” (I. “Summer”; IT. “Autumn”; HI. “Winter”; IV. “Spring”; 
“Records” (I. “A Dream”; II. “A Vision”); “Mother and Son”; “The Paradigm”; 
“Sonnets at Christmas” (I. “This is the day His hour of life draws near"; II. “Ah, 
Christ, I love you rings to the wild sky”); “More Sonnets at Christmas” (I. “Again 
the native hour lets down the locks”; IH. ““The day’s at end and there’s nowhere to 
go”; III. “Give me this day a faith not personal”; IV. “Gay citizen, myself, and 
thoughtful friend”); “False Nightmare”; “Jubilo”; “Winter Mask to the Memory 
of W. B. Yeats”; “The Eye”; “Horation Epode to the Duchess of Malfi”; “Retro- 
duction to American History”; “Causerie”; “Fragment of a Meditation”; “Elegy”; 
“Eclogue of the Liberal and the Poet”; “Ode to Our Young Pro-consuls of the 
Air’; “Ode to Fear”; “The Traveller”; “The Oath”; “Ditty”; “The Wolves”; “The 
Subway”; “The Eagle”; “Last Days of Alice’; “The Twelve”; “The Trout Map”; 
“The Meaning of Life”; ‘““The Meaning of Death”; “The Cross”; “Inside and Out- 
side”; “Death of Little Boys”; “The Anabasis”; “Shadow and Shade”; “Pastoral”; 
“Mr. Pope”; “To a Romantic”; “Unnatural Love”; “The Robber Bridegroom”; 
“The Progress of CEnia” (I. “Madrigale’; II. “In Wintertime”; III. ‘Vigil’; IV. 
“Divagation”; V. “Epilogue to CEnia”); “Sonnet to Beauty”; “Light”; “Homily”; 
“Art”; “Ignis Fatuus”; “Idiot”; “A Pauper”; “Obituary”; “Emblems” (I. “Mary- 
land Virginia Caroline”; II. “When it is all over and the blood”; IH. “By the 
great river the forefathers to beguile”); ‘Sonnets of the Blood” (I. “What is the 
flesh and blood compounded of”; II. “Near to me as perfection in the blood”; 
HI. “Then, brother, you would never think me vain’; IV. “The times have 
changed. Why do you make a fuss”; V. “Our elder brother whom we had not 
seen”; VI. “The fire I praise was once perduring flame”; VII. “This message 
hastens lest we both go down”; VIII. “Not power nor the casual hand of God”; 
IX. “Captains of industry, your aimless power”); ‘““The Vigil of Venus” (Pervigi- 
lium Veneris); ‘Farewell to Anactoria” (Sappho); “Adaptation of a Theme by 
Catullus”; “Correspondences” (Baudelaire); “A Carrion” (Baudelaire). 

On the Limits of Poetry: Selected Essays, 1928-1948. New York: Alan Swallow, 1948; 
William Morrow & Company, 1948. 
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CONTENTS: “Preface to Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas’; “Preface to Rea- 
son in Madness”; “The Present Function of Criticism”; “Literature as Knowledge”; 
“Miss Emily and the Bibliographer”; “The Function of the Critical Quarterly”; 
“Tension in Poetry”; “Three Types of Poetry”; “Understanding Modern Poetry”; 
“Techniques of Fiction”; ‘““The Hovering Fly”; “A Reading of Keats”; “Hardy’s 
Philosophic Metaphors”; “Emily Dickinson”; “Yeats’s Romanticism”; “Hart Crane”; 
“John Peale Bishop”; “Narcissus as Narcissus”; ‘““The Profession of Letters in the 
South”; ‘““The New Provincialism”; “What Is a Traditional Society?”; ‘Religion 
and the Old South”; “A Note on Donne”; “A Note on Elizabethan Satire”; “T. S. 
Eliot”; “Ezra Pound”; “Edwin Arlington Robinson”; “MacLeish’s Conquistador.” 

The Hovering Fly and Other Essays. Cummington, Mass.: Cummington Press, 1948; 

Freeport, N.Y.: Books for Libraries Press, 1968. 
CONTENTS: “The Hovering Fly”; “The New Provincialism, with an Epilogue on 
the Southern Novel”; “Techniques of Fiction”; “A Reading of Keats”; “Stephen 
Spender’s Poems”; “An Exegesis on Dr. Swift’; “Longinus”; “A Suppressed Preface 
to a Collection of Poems.” 

The Collected Poems of John Peale Bishop. Ed., with a preface and a_ personal 
memoir, by Allen Tate. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948; London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Ltd., 1948. 

Two Conceits for the Eye to Sing, If Possible. Cummington, Mass.: Cummington 
Press, 1950. 

CONTENTS: “Sing a song of sistence”; “Big, inside the tub.” 

The House of Fiction: An Anthology of the Short Story. Ed. Caroline Gordon and 
Allen Tate. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, 1960. 

The Forlorn Demon: Didactic and Critical Essays. Chicago: Regnery, 1953. 
CONTENTS: “The Man of Letters in the Modern World”; “To Whom Is the Poet 
Responsible?”; “The Symbolic Imagination: The Mirrors of Dante”; “The Angelic 
Imagination: Poe as God”; “Our Cousin, Mr. Poe”; “Is Literary Criticism Pos- 
sible?”; ‘Johnson on the Metaphysical Poets’; “Longinus and the ‘New Criti- 
cism’”; “A Miscellany” (Crane: The Poet as Hero”; “Ezra Pound and the Bol- 
lingen Prize”; “A Note on Critical ‘Autotelism’”; “Modern Poets and Conven- 
tions”; “The Point of Dying: Donne’s ‘Virtuous Men’ ”). 

The Man of Letters in the Modern World: Selected Essays, 1928-1955. New York: 

Meridian Books, Inc., 1955. 
CONTENTS: “The Man of Letters in the Modern World”; “To Whom Is the Poet 
Responsible?”; “Literature as Knowledge”; “Tension in Poetry”; “Techniques 
of Fiction”; “The Symbolic Imagination”; “The Angelic Imagination”; “Our 
Cousin, Mr. Poe”; “The Hovering Fly”; “Is Literary Criticism Possible?”; “Longi- 
nus and the ‘New Criticism’”; “A Reading of Keats”; “Emily Dickinson”; “Yeats’ 
Romanticism”; “A Note on Donne”; “The Point of Dying: Donne’s ‘Virtuous 
Men’”; “A Note on Elizabethan Satire’; “Ezra Pound”; “Ezra Pound and the 
Bollingen Prize”; “John Peale Bishop”; “Edwin Arlington Robinson”; “Hart 
Crane”; “Crane: The Poet as Hero”; ‘“MacLeish’s Conquistador”; ‘““The Profession 
of Letters in the South”; ““The New Provincialism”; “Narcissus as Narcissus.” 

Modern Verse in English: 1900-1950. (Anthology.) Ed. David Cecil and Allen Tate. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1958; London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1958. 

Collected Essays. Denver: Alan Swallow, 1959. 

CONTENTS: Essays included in On the Limits of Poetry and The Forlorn Demon, 
plus one essay not previously collected: ““A Southern Mode of the Imagination.” 

Poems. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960; Denver: Alan Swallow, 1961. 
CONTENTS: Poems included in Poems: 1922-1947, plus two poems not previously 
collected: “The Swimmers” and “The Buried Lake.” 

Selected Poems of John Peale Bishop. Fd. Allen Tate. London: Chatto and Windus 
Ltd., 1960. 
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The Arts of Learning. (Textbook.) Ed. Ralph Ross, John Berryman, and Allen Tate. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960. 

Selected Poems by Denis Devlin. Ed. Allen Tate and Robert Penn Warren. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963. 

Christ and the Unicorn. An address delivered on 23 June 1954 at the Third Interna- 
tional Congress for Peace and Christian Civilization held in Florence, Italy. West 
Branch, Iowa: Cummington Press, 1966, 

T. S. Eliot, the Man and His Work: A Critical Evaluation by Twenty-Six Distin- 
guished Writers. Ed. Allen Tate. New York: Delacorte Press, 1966. 

The Complete Poems and Selected Criticism of Edgar Allen Poe. Ed. Allen Tate. 
New York: New American Library, 1968. 

Essays of Four Decades. Chicago: Swallow Press, 1968; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1970; New York: Apollo Editions, Inc., 1970. 

CONTENTS: “The Man of Letters in the Modern World”; ‘““To Whom Is the Poet 
Responsible?”; “Is Literary Criticism Possible?”; “The Function of the Critical 
Quarterly”; “Tension in Poetry”; “Literature as Knowledge”; “The Hovering Fly”; 
“Techniques of Fiction”; “Miss Emily and the Bibliographer”; “Understanding 
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Modern Poetry”; “A Note on Critical ‘Autotelism’”; “Three Types of Poetry”; 
“The Present Function of Criticism”; “Modern Poetry”; “Poetry Modern and Un- 
modern”; “A Note on Donne”; “The Point of Dying: Donne’s ‘Virtuous Men’ ”; “A 
Note on Elizabethan Satire”; “A Reading of Keats”; “Emily Dickinson”; “Yeats’s 
Romanticism”; “Hart Crane”; “Crane: The Poet as Hero”; “Hardy’s Philosophic 
Metaphors”; “Edwin Arlington Robinson”; “John Peale Bishop”; ‘“MacLeish’s 
Conquistador”; “Ezra Pound”; “Herbert Read”; “Our Cousin, Mr. Poe”; “The 
Angelic Imagination”; “The Symbolic Imagination”; “The Unliteral Imagination; 
Or, I, Too, Dislike It”; “T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday”; “Longinus and the New 
Criticism”; ‘Johnson on the Metaphysical Poets”; “Ezra Pound and the Bollingen 
Prize”; “The Profession of Letters in the South”; “The New Provincialism”; “What 
Is a Traditional Society?”; “Religion and the Old South”; “A Southern Mode of 
the Imagination”; “‘Narcissus as Narcissus”; Prefaces (“To Reactionary Essays on 
Poetry and Ideas”; “To Reason in Madness’; “To On the Limits of Poetry”; 
“To The Forlorn Demon”; “To The Man of Letters in the Modern World.”) 

The Swimmers and Other Selected Poems. London: Oxford University Press, 1970; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1971. 
CONTENTS: “The Mediterranean”; “Aeneas at Washington”; “To the Romantic 
Traditionists”; “The Ancestors”; “Message from Abroad”; ““To the Lacedemonians”; 
“Ode to the Confederate Dead”; “Seasons of the Soul” (I. “Summer”; II. “Autumn”; 
I. “Winter”; IV. “Spring”); “The Maimed Man”; “The Swimmers”; “The Buried 
Lake”; “Records” (I. “A Dream”; II. “A Vision”); “Mother and Son”; “The Para- 
digm”; “Sonnets at Christmas’; “More Sonnets at Christmas’; “Sonnet”; “False 
Nightmare”; “Jubilo”; “Two Conceits”; ‘Winter Mask”; ‘““The Eye”; ‘‘Horation 
Epode to the Duchess of Malfi”; “Retroduction to American History”; “Causerie”; 
“Fragment of a Meditation”; “Elegy”; “Epistle”; “Eclogue of the Liberal and the 
Poet”; “Ode to our Young Pro-Consuls of the Air”; “Ode to Fear’; “The Trav- 
eller”; “The Oath”; “Ditty”; “The Wolves”; “The Subway”; “The Eagle’; “Last 
Days of Alice”; “The Twelve”; “The Trout Map”; “The Meaning of Life”; “The 
Meaning of Death”; “The Cross”; “Inside and Outside”; “Death of Little Boys”; 
“The Anabasis”; “Shadow and Shade”; “Pastoral”; “Mr. Pope”; “To a Romantic”; 
“Unnatural Love”; “The Robber Bridegroom”; “Sonnet to Beauty”; “Light”; 
“Homily”; “Art”; “Ignis Fatuus”; “Idiot”; “A Pauper”; “Obituary”; “Emblems”; 
“Sonnets of the Blood”; “Red Stains’; “Credo in Intellectum Videntem”; “Non 
Omnis Moriar”; “Intellectual Detachment”; “The Progress of CEnia” (I. “Madri- 
gale”; HI. “In Wintertime”’; III. “Vigil”; IV. “Divagation”; V. “Epilogue to 
CEnia”’); “Nuptials”; “Hitch Your Wagon to a Star”; “Perimeters”; “Elegy for 
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Eugenesis”; “William Blake”; “For a Dead Citizen”; “Cold Pastoral”; “Reflections 
in an Old House.” Translations: “The Vigil of Venus” (Pervigilium Veneris); 
“Farewell to Anactoria” (Sappho); “Adaptation of a Theme by Catullus”; “Cor- 
respondences” (Baudelaire); “A Carrion” (Baudelaire). 


POEMS IN PERIODICALS 


“Impossible,” American Poetry Magazine, 2:5 (March 1920). 

“Red Stains,” American Poetry Magazine, 5:13 (Autumn 1921); The Swimmers. 

“Battle of Murfreesboro,” Fugitive, 1:84 (October 1922). 

“Bored to Choresis,” Wave, 1:48-49 (December 1922). 

“Call On, Deep Voice,” Fugitive, 1:59 (June 1922). 

“Cul-de-Sac,” Fugitive, 1:52-53 (June 1922). 

“Elegy for Eugenesis,” Fugitive, 1:92 (October 1922). 

“Euthanasia,” Double Dealer, 3:262 (May 1922). Reprinted, with revision, as “Elegy: 
Jefferson Davis, 1808-1889" in New Republic, 70:10 (17 February 1932); Poems: 
1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; 
Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Farewell to Anactoria” (Sappho), Fugitive, 1:39 (June 1922); Mr. Pope and Other 
Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Hitch Your Wagon to a Star,” Double Dealer, 4:270 (December 1922); Mr. Pope and 
Other Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Horation Epode to the Duchess of Malfi,” Fugitive, 1:76 (October 1922); Mr. Pope 
and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922- 
1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“In Secret Valley,” Fugitive, 1:57 (June 1922). 

“Non Omnis Moriar,” Fugitive, 1:96 (October 1922); The Swimmers. 

“Nuptials (To J. C. R.),” Fugitive, 1:116-17 (December 1922); The Swimmers. 

“Parthenia,” Double Dealer, 4:46 (July 1922). 

“A Scholar to His Lady,” Fugitive, 1:64 (June 1922). 

“Sinbad,” Fugitive, 1:16 (April 1922). 

“Stranger,” Double Dealer, 4:231 (November 1922). 

“These Deathy Leaves,” Fugitive, 1:124 (December 1922). 

“To Intellectual Detachment,” Fugitive, 1:9 (April 1922). 

“To CEnia in Wintertime,” Fugitive, 1:71 (October 1922). Reprinted in the sequence 
“The Progress of CEnia” as “In Wintertime” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“To a Prodigal Old Maid,” Wave, 1:49 (December 1922). 

“William Blake,” Double Dealer, 4:28 (July 1922); The Swimmers, 

“Calidus Juventa,” Double Dealer, 5:77 (February 1923). 

“The Date” (in the sequence “Perimeters”), Fugitive, 2:25 (February-March 1923); 
The Swimmers. 

“First Epilogue to Cinia,” Fugitive, 2:178-79 (December 1923). Reprinted in the 
sequence “The Progress of CEnia” as “Epilogue to CEnia” in Mr, Pope and Other 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“From My Room,” Fugitive, 2:132 (October 1923). 

“The Happy Poet Remembers Death,” Fugitive, 2:54 (April-May 1923). Reprinted 
as “Reflections in an Old House” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; The Swimmers. 

“In the cold morning the rested street stands up” (in the sequence “Perimeters”), 
Fugitive, 2:24 (February-March 1923); The Swimmers. 

“Long Fingers,” Reviewer, 3:914 (July 1923); Mr. Pope and Other Poems. 

“Lycambes Talks to John,” Folio, 1923. (Only one issue: pages not numbered; con- 
tributors arranged alphabetically.) 

“Mary McDonald,” Fugitive, 2:3 (February-March 1923). 
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“My house is banked with gardens overflowing” (in the sequence “Two Poems for 
CEnia”), Fugitive, 2:104 (August-September 1923). 

“Perimeters,” Fugitive, 2:24-25 (February-March 1923). Includes the following: 
I. “In the cold morning the rested street stands up”; II. “The Date.” Reprinted in 
The Swimmers. 

“Poem for Twilight,” Folio, 1923. (Only one issue; pages not numbered; contributors 
arranged alphabetically.) Reprinted in the sequence “The Progress of CEnia” as 
“Divagation in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection, Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Portent,” Double Dealer, 5:123 (March-April 1923). 

“Prayer for an Old Man,” Fugitive, 2:188 (December 1923). 

“Procession,” Fugitive, 2:83 (June-July 1923); Transition, no. 7, p. 122 (October 1927); 
Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse; Selected Poems; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection. 

“Quality of Mercy,” Folio, 1923. (Only one issue; pages not numbered; contributors 
arranged alphabetically.) 

“Resurgam,” Modern Review, 1:108 (April 1923); Mr. Pope and Other Poems. 

“The Screen,” Fugitive, 2:70-71 (June-July 1923); Mr. Pope and Other Poems. 

“Sonnet: To a Portrait of Hart Crane,” Double Dealer, 5:123 (March-April 1923). 

“Teeth,” Fugitive, 2:11 (February-March 1923). 

“Two Poems for CEnia,” Fugitive, 2:104 (August-September 1923). Includes I. “My 
house is banked with gardens overflowing”; II. “What questions you were asking, 
what answers got.” 

“Vision Beatific,” Folio, 1923. (Only one issue; pages not numbered; contributors 
arranged alphabetically.) 

“Voluntary: After a Conversation,” Fugitive, 2:152 (October 1923). 

“The Wedding,” Fugitive, 2:170 (December 1923). 

“You Left,” Fugitive, 2:61 (April-May 1923). 

“Art,” Fugitive, 3:134 (December 1924). Includes I. “Brother, lest lonely beauty in 
the mind”; II. “When you are come by ways devoid of light.” “When you are come 
by ways devoid of light” reprinted alone as “Art” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Brother, lest lonely beauty in the mind,” Fugitive, 3:134 (December 1924). 

“Correspondences” (Baudelaire), Fugitive, 3:133 (December 1924); Mr. Pope and 
Other Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Credo: An Aesthetic,” Fugitive, 3:87 (June 1924). Reprinted as “Credo in Intellectum 
Videntum” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Day,” Fugitive, 3:126 (August 1924). 

“Dusk,” Fugitive, 3:126 (August 1924). 

“Eager Youth to a Dead Girl,” Lyric, 4:2 (November 1924). 

“Fair Lady and False Knight,” Fugitive, 3:132-33 (December 1924). (Listed in the 
table of contents as “Fair Lady to False Knight.”) 

“Light,” Reviewer, 4:404 (October 1924); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Poems: 1922- 
1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Lityerses,” Lyric, 4:2 (June 1924). 

“Poem for My Father,” Voices, 3:47 (March-April 1924). Reprinted as “A Pauper” 
in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Prothesis for Marriage,” Double Dealer, 6:214 (August-September 1924). 

“Shrine,” Guardian, 1:5 (November 1924); Mr. Pope and Other Poems. 

“To a Dead Citizen,” SAN, no. 32, p. 38 (February 1924). Reprinted as “For a Dead 
Citizen” in Transition, no. 12, p. 129 (March 1928), and in Mr. Pope and Other 
Poems. 

“Touselled,” Fugitive, 3:8 (February 1924); Mr. Pope and Other Poems. 
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“Advice to a Young Romanticist,” Nation, 120:45 (14 January 1925). Reprinted as 
“To a Romantic” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Fugitives: An Anthology of 
Verse; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Death of Little Boys,” Nation, 121:663 (9 December 1925); Transition, no. 3, p. 138 
(June 1927); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse; Van- 
derbilt Masquerader, 10:13 (December 1933); Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A 
Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Homily,” Fugitive, 4:11 (March 1925); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Poems: 1922- 
1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Madness,” Guardian, 1:235 (April 1925). 

“The Metaphysical Fly,” Aesthete 1925, 1:27 (February 1925). 

“Mr. Pope,” Nation, 121:258 (2 September 1925); Transition, no. 12, p. 130 (March 
1928); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Prayer to the Woman Mountain,” Fugitive, 4:118 (December 1925); Mr. Pope and 
Other Poems. 

“To a Romantic Novelist,” Fugitive, 4:82 (September 1925). 

“Causerie,” Calendar of Modern Letters, 3:205-6 (October 1926). Reprinted as 
“Retroduction to American History” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Ditty,” Nation, 122:669 (23 June 1926); Mr. Pope and Other Poems, Selected Poems; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Causerie,” Transition, no. 3, pp. 139-42 (June 1927); Fugitives: An Anthology of 
Verse; Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. (This poem is entirely different from the one 
of the same name published in Calendar of Modern Letiers, 3:205-6 [October 
1926], except for the epigraph.) 

“Idiot,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 3:395-96 (July 1927); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; 
Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. Translated as “L’Idiot,” Mesures, 
5:345-46 (July 1939). 

“The Subway,” Nation, 125:448 (26 October 1927); Literary Digest, 95:33 (26 Novem- 
ber 1927); Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selec- 
tion; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Vigil,” Nation, 125:18 (6 July 1927). Reprinted in the sequence “The Progress of 
CEnia” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922- 
1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Idyl,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 4:381-82 (July 1928). 

“The Eagle,” This Quarter, 2:115-16 (July-August-September 1929); Poems: 1928- 
1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Adaptation of a Theme by Catullus: Carmen CI,” This Quarter, 2:477 (January- 
February-March 1930); Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Cross,” Saturday Review of Literature, 6:649 (18 January 1930); Three Poems; 
Adelphi, ns. 2:146 (May 1931); Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Historical Epitaphs,” Saturday Review of Literature, 6:1021 (10 May 1930). Includes 
I. “On the Martyr of Harper’s Ferry”; IJ. “On the Founder of the Industrial 
System”; JII. “On the Sage of Monticello.” (All previously published alone.) 

“Mother and Son,” New Republic, 64:42 (27 August 1930); Poems: 1928-1931, 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 
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“On the Father of Liberty,” Sewanee Review, 38:60 (January-March 1930). Reprinted 
in the sequence “Historical Epitaphs” as “On the Sage of Monticello,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, 6:1021 (10 May 1930). 

“On the Founder of the Industrial System in the United States,” Sewanee Review, 
38:49 (January-March 1930). Reprinted in the sequence “Historical Epitaphs,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, 6:1021 (10 May 1930). 

“On the Great Conciliator: Now Honored in the Old Dominion,” Sewanee Review, 
38:20 (January-March 1930). 

“On the Martyr of Harper’s Ferry,” Sewanee Review, 38:29 (January-March 1930). 
Reprinted in the sequence “Historical Epitaphs,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
6:1021 (10 May 1930). 

“Pioneers,” New Republic, 64:152 (24 September 1930). Reprinted in the sequence 
“Emblems” as “By the great river the forefathers to beguile” in Poems: 1928-1931; 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“Captains of industry, your aimless power” (in the sequence ‘Sonnets of the Blood,” 
which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:65 (November 1931). Reprinted 
in the same sequence in Poems; 1928-1931; Poetry, 43:115 (November 1933); Selec- 
ted Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. Reprinted alone in Poenis, 
1920-1945: A Selection. 

“A Dream,” Scribner’s Monthly, 90:400 (October 1931). Reprinted in the sequence 
“Records” in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Emblems,” New Republic, 68:182 (30 September 1931). Includes ¥. “Maryland 
Virginia Caroline”; II. “When it is all over and the blood.” Reprinted, with the 
addition of III. “By the great river the forefathers to beguile” (previously printed 
as “Pioneers”), in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selec- 
tion; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The fire I praise was once perduring flame” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree’), Poetry, 39:63 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“J cannot see you” (in the sequence “Message from Paris,” which is in the group 
“The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:68 (November 1931). Reprinted in the sequence 
“Message from Abroad” in Three Poems; Poems: 1928-1931, Selected Poems; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Last Days of Alice,” New Republic, 66:354 (13 May 1931); Poems: 1928-1931; Van- 
derbilt Masquerader, 10:13 (December 1933); Selected Poems, Southern Review, 
5:427 (Winter 1940); Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Maryland Virginia Caroline” (in the sequence “Emblems”), New Republic, 68:182 
(30 September 1931). Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931; 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers, 

“Message from Paris” (in the group “The Rooftree’”’), Poetry, 39:65-68 (November 
1931). Includes I. “What years of the other times, what centuries”; LI. “Wanderers 
east, wanderers west”; III. “I cannot see you.” Reprinted in its entirety as 
“Message from Abroad” in Three Poems; Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems: 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“My brother you would never think me vain” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:60-61 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931. Reprinted in the same 
sequence as “Then, brother, you would never think me vain” in Selected Poems; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 
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“Near to me as my flesh, my flesh and blood” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”’), Poetry, 39:60 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931 and Poetry, 43:114 (Novem- 
ber 1933). Reprinted in the same sequence as ‘Near to me as perfection in the 
blood” in Selected Poems; Poems; 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Not power nor the storied hand of God” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the Blood,” 
which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:64 (November 1931). Reprinted 
in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931 and Selected Poems. Reprinted in the 
same sequence as “Not power nor the casual hand of God” in Poems: 1922-1947; 
Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Oath,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 7:228 (April 1931); Poems: 1928-1931, 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems. 

“Our elder brother whom I had not seen” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the Blood,” 
which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:62-63 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931. Reprinted in the same 
sequence as “Our elder brother whom we had not seen” in Selected Poems; Poems: 
1922-1917; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Paradigm,” New Republic, 68:45 (26 August 1931); Poems: 1928-1931; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Rooftree,” Poetry, 39:59-69 (November 1931). Includes I. “Sonnets of the 
Blood”; II. “Message from Paris”; HI. “The Wolves.” (See individual listings for 
subsequent publication.) 

“Sonnets of the Blood” (in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:59-65 (November 
1931). Includes I. “What is this flesh and blood compounded of”; II. “Near to me 
as my flesh, my flesh and blood”; III. “My brother you would never think me vain”; 
IV. “The times have changed, there is not left to us”; V. “These generations that 
have sealed your heart”; VI. “Our elder brother whom I had not seen”; VII. “The 
fire I praise was once perduring flame”; VIII. “This message for you lest we both 
go down”; IX. “Not power nor the storied hand of God”; X. “Captains of Industry, 
your aimless power.” Sonnets I-IV and VI-X reprinted in the same sequence, with 
varying revision, in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. Sonnets I, II, IV, and X reprinted in the same sequence in Poetry, 
43:114-15 (November 1933). Sonnet X reprinted alone in Poems, 1920-1945: A 
Selection. 

“These generations that have sealed your heart” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:62 (November 1931). 

“This message for you, lest we both go down” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:63-64 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence as ‘“This message hastens, lest we both go down” 
in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The times have changed, there is not left to us” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:61 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems; 1928-1931 and Poetry, 43:115 (Novem- 
ber 1933), Reprinted in the same sequence as “The times have changed. Why do 
you make a fuss” in Selected Poems; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Twelve,” Adelphi, n.s. 2:118 (May 1931); Saturday Review of Literature, 7:873 
(6 June 1931); Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“A Vision,” Nation, 133:673 (16 December 1931). Reprinted in the sequence “Rec- 
ords” in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Wanderers east, wanderers west” (in the sequence “Message from Paris,” which is 
in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:67 (November 1931). Reprinted in the 
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sequence “Message from Abroad” in Three Poems; Poems: 1928-1931; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“What is this flesh and blood compounded of” (in the sequence “Sonnets of the 
Blood,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:59-60 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931 and Poetry, 43:114 (Novem- 
ber 1933). Reprinted in the same sequence as “What is the flesh and blood com- 
pounded of” in Selected Poems; Poems: 1922-1947, Poems; The Swimmers. 

“What years of the other times, what centuries” (in the sequence ‘Message from 
Paris,” which is in the group “The Rooftree”’), Poetry, 39:65-66 (November 1931). 
Reprinted in the sequence “Message from abroad” in Three Poems; Poems: 1928- 
1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“When it is all over and the blood” (in the sequence “Emblems”), New Republic, 
68:182 (30 September 1931). Reprinted in the same sequence in Poems: 1928-1931; 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“The Wolves” (in the group “The Rooftree”), Poetry, 39:68-69 (November 1931). 
Reprinted alone in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A 
Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Aeneas at New York: To Archibald MacLeish,” New Republic, 73:125 (14 Decem- 
ber 1932). 

“The Anabasis” (in a group entitled “Two Poems”), Poetry, 40:74-75 (May 1932). 
Reprinted alone in The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Brief Message” (in a group entitled “Two Poems”), Poetry, 40:75 (May 1932). 

“Her Posture,” Saturday Review of Literature, 8:486 (30 January 1932). Reprinted 
in the sequence “Inside and Outside” as ‘“‘Now twenty-four or maybe twenty-five” 
in Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Ode to Fear: Variation on a Theme by Collins,” New Republic, 70:10 (17 February 
1932); Poems: 1928-1931; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 
1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“To the Lacedemonians,” Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch, 21 June 1932; New 
Republic, 85:250 (8 January 1936); The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Traveller,” Yale Review, 21:249-50 (Winter 1932); Poems: 1928-1931; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Two Poems,” Poetry, 40:74-75 (May 1932). Includes I. “The Anabasis”; II. “Brief 
Message.” 

“Unnatural Love,” Nation, 134:314 (16 March 1932); The Mediterranean and Other 
Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems; 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Aeneas at Washington,” Hound and Horn, 6:445-46 (April-June 1933); New Verse, 
no. 7, pp. 4-5 (February 1934); Bozart-Westminster, 24:34 (Spring-Summer 1935); 
The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selec- 
tion; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Ancestors,” New Republic, 76:331 (1 November 1933); The Mediterranean and 
Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; 
Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Meaning of Life,” New Verse, no. 2, pp. 9-10 (March 1933); Hound and Horn, 
7:42 (October-December 1933); The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected 
Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 
Translated as “Le Sens de la Vie,” Mesures, 5:356-57 (July 1939). 
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“The Mediterranean,” Yale Review, 22:474-75 (Spring 1933); New Verse, no. 5, pp. 
8-9 (October 1933); The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Ode to the Confederate Dead,” Vanderbilt Masquerader, 10:12 (December 1933); 
Mr. Pope and Other Poems; Fugitives: An Anthology of Verse; Poems: 1928-1931; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers, Trans- 
lated as “Ode aux Morts des Confédérés,” Mesures, 5:346-56 (July 1939). A second 
translation in Sewanee Review, 60:512-17 (Summer 1952), and 68:598-603 (Fall 
1959). 

“Shadow and Shade,” New Republic, 75:344 (9 August 1933); The Mediterranean 
and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922- 
1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Ah, Christ, I love you rings to the wild sky” (in the sequence “Sonnets at Christ- 
mas”), New Republic, 81:185-86 (26 December 1934). Reprinted in the same 
sequence in The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Sonnets at 
Christmas; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“The Meaning of Death,” The Magazine, 2:80-81 (September-October 1934); The 
Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Sonnets at Christmas,” New Republic, 81:185-86 (26 December 1934). Includes I. 
“This is our day, His hour of life draws near”; II. “Ah, Christ, I love you rings 
to the wild sky.” Reprinted, with revision, in The Mediterranean and Other 
Poems; Selected Poems; Sonnets at Christmas; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems, 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“This is our day, His hour of life draws near” (in the sequence “Sonnets at Christ- 
mas”), New Republic, 81:185 (26 December 1934). Reprinted in the same sequence 
as “This is the day, His hour of life draws near” in The Mediterranean and Other 
Poems; Selected Poems; Sonnets at Christmas; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Fragment of a Meditation,” Southern Review, 1:339-42 (Autumn 1935); The Medi- 
terranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“To the Romantic Traditionists,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 11:254-55 (April 1935); 
The Mediterranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selec- 
tion; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Light Interval,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 12:58 (January 1936). Reprinted as 
“Pastoral” in Mr. Pope and Other Poems; The Mediterranean and Other Poems; 
Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“The Robber Bridegroom,” Southwestern Journal, 15:36 (Spring 1936); The Medi- 
terranean and Other Poems; Selected Poems; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; 
Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Eclogue of the Liberal and the Liberal Poet,” Twentieth Century Verse, nos. 12-13, 
pp. 85-86 (September-October 1938); Partisan Review, 6:50-51 (Winter 1939). 
Reprinted as “Eclogue of the Liberal and the Poet” in The Winter Sea; Poems, 
1920-1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“The Trout Map,” Kenyon Review, 1:404-5 (Autumn 1939); The Winter Sea; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“False Nightmare,” New Republic, 104:399 (24 March 1941); The Winter Sea; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Again the native hour lets down the locks” (in the sequence “More Sonnets at 
Christmas”), Kenyon Review, 5:186 (Spring 1943). Reprinted in the same sequence 
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in The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Citizens, myself, or personal friend” (in the sequence “More Sonnets at Christmas”). 
Kenyon Review, 5:188 (Spring 1943). Reprinted in the same sequence in The 
Winter Sea and Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection. Reprinted in the same sequence as 
“Gay citizen, myself, and thoughtful friend” in Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“The day’s at end and there’s nowhere to go” (in the sequence “More Sonnets at 
Christmas”), Kenyon Review, 5:187 (Spring 1943). Reprinted in the same sequence 
in The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“Give me this day a faith not personal” (in the sequence ‘More Sonnets at Christ- 
mas”), Kenyon Review, 5:187 (Spring 1943). Reprinted in the same sequence in 
The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“Jubilo,” Kenyon Review, 5:184-86 (Spring 1943); Horizon, 9:86-87 (February 
1944); The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers. 

“More Sonnets at Christmas,” Kenyon Review, 5:186-88 (Spring 1943). Includes I. 
“Again the native hour lets down the locks”; II. “The day’s at end and there’s 
nowhere to go”; III. “Give me this day a faith not personal”; IV. “Citizens, myself, 
or personal friend.” Reprinted in its entirety, with varying revisions, in The Win- 
ter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems; 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Ode: To Our Young Pro-consuls of the Air,” Partisan Review, 10:129-32 (March- 
April 1943); The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection, Poems: 1922-1947; 
Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Winter Mask: To the Memory of W. B. Yeats,” Chimera, 1:2-3 (Spring 1943); The 
Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems, The 
Swimmers. 

“Air” (in the sequence “Seasons of the Soul’), Kenyon Review, 6:1-3 (Winter 1944). 
Reprinted in the same sequence as “Summer” in The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920- 
1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Earth” (in the sequence “Seasons of the Soul”), Kenyon Review, 6:3-5 (Winter 1944). 
Reprinted in the same sequence as “Autumn” in The Winter Sea, Poems, 1920- 
1945; A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Fire” (in the sequence “Seasons of the Soul”), Kenyon Review, 6:7-9 (Winter 1944). 
Reprinted in the same sequence as “Spring” in The Winter Sea; Poems, 1920-1945: 
A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Seasons of the Soul,” Kenyon Review, 6:1-9 (Winter 1944). Includes I. “Air”; I. 
“Earth”; IIL. “Water”; IV. “Fire.” Reprinted in its entirety with revisions of titles 
(I. “Summer”; If. “Autumn”; III. “Winter”; IV. “Spring”) in The Winter Sea; 
Poems, 1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Water” (in the sequence “Seasons of the Soul”), Kenyon Review, 6:5-7 (Winter 
1944), Reprinted in the same sequence as “Winter” in The Winter Sea; Poems, 
1920-1945: A Selection; Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; The Swimmers. 

“Yhe Eye,” Partisan Review, 15:40-41 (January 1948); Poems: 1922-1947; Poems; 
The Swimmers, 

“The Maimed Man,” Partisan Review, 19:265-67 (May-June 1952). Reprinted with 
revisions in The Swimmers. 

“The Buried Lake,” Sewanee Review, 61:177-80 (Spring 1953); Poems; The 
Swimmers. 

“Sulpicia to Corinthus,” Western Review, 18:49 (Autumn 1953). 

“The Swimmers,” Hudson Review, 5:471-73 (Winter 1953); Poems; The Swimmers. 
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ESSAYS IN PERIODICALS 


“Whose Ox,” Fugitive, 1:99-100 (December 1922). 

“One Escape from the Dilemma,” Fugitive, 3:34-36 (April 1924). 

“A Polite Protest,” Poetry, 25:169-70 (December 1924). 

“Last Days of the Charming Lady,” Nation, 121:485-86 (28 October 1925). 

“On Critics and Poets,” Saturday Review of Literature, 1:886 (4 July 1925). 

“Poetry and the Absolute,” Sewanee Review, 35:41-52 (January 1927). 

“The Revolt against Literature,” New Republic, 49:329-30 (9 February 1927). 

“Emily Dickinson,” Outlook, 149:621-23 (15 August 1928). Reprinted, with extensive 
revision, as “New England Culture and Emily Dickinson,” Symposium, 3:206-26 
(April 1932). This revised version reprinted as “Emily Dickinson” in Reactionary 
Essays on Poetry and Ideas (in the group “Four American Poets”); On the Limits 
of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of 
Four Decades. 

“The Passing of the ‘Christmas Number,’” Brentano’s Book Chat, 7:35-37 (January- 
February 1928). 

“American Poetry since 1920,” Bookman, 68:503-8 (January 1929). 

“The Fallacy of Humanism,” Criterion, 8:661-81 (July 1929); Hound and Horn, 
3:234-57 (January-March 1930). Reprinted as ““Humanism and Naturalism” in 
Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas. 

“The Bi-Millennium of Vergil,” New Republic, 64:296-98 (29 October 1930). 

“Confusion and Poetry,” Sewanee Review, 38:133-49 (April-June 1930). 

“A Distinguished Poet,” Hound and Horn, 3:580-85 (July-September 1930). Later 
forms part of the essay “Hart Crane” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas 
(in the group “Four American Poets”); On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of 
Letters in the Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. See also 
“Hart Crane and the American Mind” and “In Memoriam: Hart Crane.” 

“The Same Fallacy of Humanism: A Reply to Mr. Robert Shafer,” Bookman, 71:31- 
36 (March 1930). 

“An Exegesis on Dr. Swift,” This Quarter, 3:475-83 (March 1931); The Hovering Fly 
and Other Essays. 

“Ezra Pound’s Golden Ass,” Nation, 132:632-34 (10 June 1931). Reprinted as “Ezra 
Pound” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (in the group “Four American 
Poets”); On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the Modern World; 
Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. 

“Irony and Humility,” Hound and Horn, 4:290-97 (January-March 1931). Reprinted 
as “T. S. Eliot” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas; On the Limits of 
Poetry; Collected Essays. Reprinted as “T. S. Eliot, Ash Wednesday” in Essays of 
Four Decades. 

“Miss Millay’s Sonnets,’ New Republic, 66:335-36 (6 May 1931). Reprinted, with 
revision, as “Edna St. Vincent Millay,” in Reactionary Essays on Poeiry and Ideas. 

“Regionalism and Sectionalism,” New Republic, 69:158-61 (23 December 1931). 

“The Aesthetic Emotion as Useful,” This Quarter, 5:292-303 (December 1932). 

“The American Language,” New English Weekly, 2:157-58 (1 December 1932). 

“Editorial Note,” Poetry, 40:90-94 (May 1932). 

“Hart Crane and the American Mind,” Poetry, 40:210-16 (July 1932), Later forms 
part of the essay “Hart Crane” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (in the 
group “Four American Poets”); On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in 
the Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. See also “A Distin- 
guished Poet” and “In Memoriam: Hart Crane.” 

“In Memoriam: Hart Crane,” Hound and Horn, 5:612-19 (July-September 1932). 
Later forms part of the essay ‘““Hart Crane” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and 
Ideas (in the group “Four American Poets”); On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of 
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Letters in the Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. See also “A 
Distinguished Poet” and “Hart Crane and the American Mind.” 

“Not Fear of God,” New Republic, 71:77-78 (1 June 1932). Reprinted, with revision, 
as ‘‘MacLeish’s Conquistador” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas; On the 
Limiis of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the Modern World; Collected Essays. 

“A Note on Donne,” New Republic, 70:212-13 (16 April 1932); Reactionary Essays 
on Poetry and Ideas; On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. 

“Personal Convention,” Poetry, 39:332-37 (March 1932). Reprinted as “E. E. Cum: 
mings” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas. 

“<There Ought to Be a Law,’” New Republic, 70:326-27 (4 May 1932). 

“Again, O Ye Laurels,” New Republic, 76:312-13 (25 October 1933). Reprinted, with 
revision, as “Edwin Arlington Robinson” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and 
Ideas; On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the Modern World; Col- 
lected Essays, Essays of Four Decades. 

“A New Artist,” New Verse, no. 3, pp. 21-23 (May 1933). Reprinted as ‘Stephen 
Spender’s Poems” in The Hovering Fly and Other Essays. 

“A Note on Elizabethan Satire,” New Republic, 74:128-30 (15 March 1933); Reaction- 
ary Essays on Poetry and Ideas, On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in 
the Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. 

“Poetry and Politics,” New Republic, 75:308-11 (2 August 1933). 

“The Problem of the Unemployed: A Modest Proposal,” American Review, 1:129-49 
(May 1938). 

“Three Types of Poetry,” New Republic, 78:126-28 (14 March 1934); 78:180-82 (28 
March 1934); 78:237-40 (11 April 1934). Reprinted, as a whole, in Reactionary 
Essays on Poetry and Ideas; On the Limits of Poetry; Collected Essays; Essays of 
Four Decades. 

“A Note on Bishop’s Poetry,” Southern Review, 1:357-64 (Autumn 1935). Reprinted 
as “John Peale Bishop” in Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (in the group 
“Four American Poets”); On the Limits of Poetry; The Man of Letters in the 
Modern World; Collected Essays; Essays of Four Decades. 

“The Profession of Letters in the South,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 9:161-76 
(April 1935); Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas; On the Limits of Poetry; The 
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